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In this issue... 


Theme articles this month deal 
with school management. Look for 
articles on the principal’s office, on 
handling supplies and equipment, 
on scheduling, and on other phases 
of school management. 

“Adventures in School Camp- 
ing” (p. 20-21) has many helpful 
suggestions for principals who are 
interested in initiating a school 
camping program. 

An interesting first-hand account 
of the school system in Alaska is 
presented in “Alaska Elementary 
Schools” (p. 22). 

“In Small Communities, the Prin- 
cipals Say . . .” is the companion 
piece for the February feature, 
“In Big Cities, the Principals Say 
... Look for some of the com- 
mon problems. 


Wer 


Next issue... 


The theme for the May issue, 
the final number this year, is “Pre- 
paring for the Principalship.” Ar- 
ticles will seek to answer such ques- 
tions as these: Who is a “good” 
principal—in the eyes of a teacher, 
a superintendent, a principal, a 
parent, a supervisor, a group of 
pupils? What kind of preparation 
is needed for the principalship? 
What do the teacher-training in- 
stitutions offer in the way of prep- 
aration? What is a good in-service 
program for principals? What are 
some of the neglected areas in the 
preparation of principals? 

The May issue will carry a re- 
port of the annual meeting of the 
Department held in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, in February. 
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In Language Arts 


Judy MATERIALS 


aid living and learning 
experiences of all children 


























Highly colorful puzzle boards illustrate effective 
story making methods—give practice in prob- 
lem solving—aid left to right reading habits. 
Subjects in Series 12 are based on well known 
stories and common social experiences arranged 
in sequential order. 

Series 6, now available, offer subjects of 
simple natural phenomena and action 
stories in a 6 step sequence. 





New Story Characters enlarge child’s repertoire in 
story telling, block play, and play therapy. 
Story Sets serve a wide interest span, satisfy the 
need for understanding the real—creating the 
fanciful. 


File folder catalog on request 
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I enjoyed and profited from the Atlantic City 
convention. 


Michael L. Cabot 
Newark, New Jersey 


I am back and doing my best to settle down 
again but finding it extremely difficult. | want to 
tell you, before the opportunity passes, how much 
I enjoyed our annual meeting in Atlantic City. 

C. E. Stewart 
Ferndale, Michigan 


Just a note to let you know how much | appre- 
ciated being able to attend the very successful na- 
tional meeting. 

Donald N. Everitt 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


I enjoyed the evening with the elementary prin- 
cipals and want to express my appreciation to you 
for the invitation . . . You can always count on me 
to assist in any way possible the public’s under- 
standing of the importance of the elementary school 
teachers and principals. 

Henry H. Hill, President 
George Peabody College 
for Teachers 

Nashville, Tennessee 


NOTE: Dr. Hill was the speaker for the dinner 
session at the annual meeting of the Department in 
Atlantic City in February. 


I retired from teaching last June, and will not 
be a member of the Department from now on... 
I was a member of the national Department for 24 
years, as well as a member of my local and state 
principals’ associations. I felt it was my duty as well 
as my pleasure and privilege to belong . . . I always 
received much help from the yearbooks and the 
bulletins. My best wishes to you and the organiza- 
tion for continued success. 

Mrs. Winnie Thornburg 
Los Angeles, California 
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For Better Sehools... 


In three accelerating decades, our country has moved closer to urbanization and to centralized 
control. It has become increasingly materialistic, obsessed with ideas of mass production, technology, 
routines and red tape. 

Our schools are part of this whole picture, at some points supporting, at other points resisting 
the trends of current society. Resisting, for example, the mass conformity, the super-efficiency which 
loses sight of the individual; resisting the forces which can tend to separate the community from 
the school which serves it. 

These are imperiled times, demanding the utmost from public education as the basic force with 
the potential to shape our social destiny. Educational leaders cannot fill their demanding roles if they 
are trained only for, or relegated to, the position of glorified office boys, concerned with routines, 
and wielding power over personnel. But “routines” that facilitate the total educational program are 
important. Educational leaders must be efficient, capable of directing the smooth operation of the 
school without letting sheer “management” absorb all of their time or assume the wrong relationship 
to other phases of educational leadership. 

That is why the contents of this magazine are valuable. Here you will find suggestions for help- 
ing to reduce the school administrator’s managerial functions to a minimum of time and a maximum 
of competency. With such help, school administrators can assume their demanding role of leader- 
ship as practicing philosophers for a better society. 
John J. Brooks, Director 
The New Lincoln School 
New York, New York 
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“Augusta on the Kennebec’ 


In the “old days,” pupils in geography classes sang 
or chanted in unison the names of state capitals and 
the rivers on which they were located in order to 
memorize them. Knowing the names of many state 
capitals was one of the signs that a pupil “knew” 
geography. In those days, students learned the facts 
of places and things but they did not learn much 
about people and how they lived. 


Today, a modern geography program must cover 
a broader field and achieve more far-reaching pur- 
poses. Through text, pictures, and maps pupils must 
be able to learn why man has adjusted to different 
environments in certain ways and how he may im- 
prove his ways of living in the future. 


MAN IN HIS WORLD, by Barrows, Parker, and 
Sorensen, is this kind of geography. The series in- 
cludes four books for grades 4 through 7—OUR BIG 
WORLD, THE AMERICAN CONTINENTS, OLD 
WORLD LANDS, and A WORLD VIEW. Through 
this program students learn historical geography: how 
the patterns of living in the past have led up to our 
present world. They learn geographic relationships: 
for example, the interdependence between communi- 
ties and between nations. They learn geographic 
skills, such as map reading and picture reading, which 
help them to interpret the economic problems of 


today. 


Today’s students need the best learning materials, 
not only textbooks but filmstrips, such as THEN 
AND NOW IN THE UNITED STATES. In these 
color filmstrips the story of the changing ways of 
living in each section of the United States takes on 
life-like reality. 


Geography in the elementary schools has changed 
fundamentally since the days when the naming of 
state capitals was one of the end products of the 
subject. Today, texts such as MAN IN HIS WORLD 
assume the responsibility of making geography a 
vital and fascinating study, one which leads young 
people to a better understanding of their world. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York, Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco 











Authors ani Artists 


The theme for this issue, “The Principal’s 
Responsibility for School Management,” has been 
developed in articles contributed by the follow- 
ing authors: 

Mrs. Marion Rockwoon, principal, Takoma 
Park Elementary School, Takoma Park, Mary- 
land. 

THELMA REED, principal, William Volker 
School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

James Taytor, principal, Parkville School, 
New Hyde Park, New York. 

J. Epwarp BeasLey, principal, Mellichamp 
School, Orangeburg, South Carolina. 

Ropert J. SIMPKINS, principal, Riverside 
School, Riverside, Connecticut. JERRY DECKER, 
an eighth-grade pupil at Riverside School, drew 
the cartoon which is used to illustrate the article 
by Mr. Simpkins. 


Grace Fircu, principal, Franklin School, Jack- 
sonville, Illinois, contributed “Elementary School 
Student Organizations.” 

Bos B. Brown, elementary school teacher, 
Grand Island, Nebraska, contributed “Units: 
Are You Afraid of Em?” 

Marion JorDAN, Superintendent of Elementary 
Schools, Palatine, Illinois, contributed “Adven- 
tures in School Camping.” 

RomMaAN Ma acu, principal, North Rock Creek 
School, Shawnee, Oklahoma, contributed ‘“‘Alaska 
Elementary Schools.” Mr. Malach is on a year's 
leave from his job as principal at Clark’s Point, 
Alaska, and will return this fall. 

JoHN TREANOR, master, Francis Parkman 
School, Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, contrib- 
uted “To Help a Teacher . . .” 

Mrs. Mapatine K. REMMLEW, Assistant Di- 
rector, Research Division, NEA, Washington, 
D. C., contributed “Legal Principles for Princi- 
pals” continued in this issue. 


The guest editorial was written by Joun J. 
Brooks, director, The New Lincoln School, New 
York, New York. 

Principals in several small communities thru- 
out the country contributed statements for “In 
Small Communities, the Principals Say . . .” be- 


ginning on page 29. 
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FOR GOOD TEACHING... 
Supplies and Work Space 


HE schools of today need a wide variety of 
materials to carry on their programs. ‘One 
of the most important responsibilities that 
falls in the lap of the elementary school principal 
is that of helping equip his school with inter- 
esting, stimulating and educationally valuable in- 
structional materials. Hand in hand with this 
responsibility is that of organizing equipment so 
that (1) it is easily available and accessible to 
teachers and children; (2) records are kept for 
purposes of reordering, for knowing what is on 
hand, and for receiving and distributing the 
equipment shared by the various school groups. 
The principal has a major responsibility for 
the library, the health room, the auditorium, the 
cafeteria, the music room, and the general offices. 
He also has responsibility for providing storage 
facilities for supplies needed in classroom instruc- 
tion—from crayons and thumbtacks to paper 
cutters and movie projectors. These, too, must 
be “organized” if teachers and children are to 
have at hand the materials needed for their work 
programs. Good work space must also be pro- 
vided. The larger and heavier pieces of equip- 
ment, both portable and stationary, which pro- 
vide actual working areas thruont the building, 
must often be secured thru efforts instigated by 
the principal. 
In many new school buildings, architect’s plans 
include and designate spaces for a library, a 
health room and other specialized services which 
were largely unheard of in schools of a genera- 
tion ago. Then the school building included 
classrooms and an office. Storage space was fairly 
limited. Work space in the classroom, as well as 
work rooms in the building, existed in the minds 
of a few educational leaders but not in many of 
the buildings. 
The problem today evolves as (1) how to use 
to advantage the facilities of the newer buildings, 
and (2) how to adapt the older buildings to in- 
clude places for the specialized serv ices—library , 
cafeteria, health room—, and for storage and 
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work space. In both the old and the new build- 
ings, we need to plan and provide for work 
areas themselves as well as for the equipment to 
put into the work areas. 


The library—a resource room 


Libraries, traditionally, contain only a limited 
number of copies of any one book. In looking 
for resource material for, let us say, the science 
field, where will a sixth-grade teacher find ma- 
terial for 30 children whose reading abilities 
range from second- thru ninth-grade levels? Few 
school budgets can stand the strain of buying as 
many texts and supplementary materials as are 
needed to equip each room in a school with a 
wide selection of reading material in each and 
every field covered in a year’s study. Why not 
change the library into a reference or a resource 
room and include in it the sets of social science, 
natural science, history, geography and any 
other-texts that can find use as reference material 
for the school as a whole? In this way, more 
varied reading matter of a wider reading range 
can be made available for use thruout the school. 
Materials can be classified according to a simpli- 
fied Dewey Decimal System. Children can learn 
to locate the materials easily, and can acquire 
early an independence in finding their own re- 
source material. In this way, valuable reference 
materials are made widely avaliable instead of 








being limited to occasional use in the particular 
classroom in which they happen to be housed. 
Very often, it isn’t more material that we need 
in order to do a better job of instruction; it is 
accessibility of what is already in the building. 
This calls for good organization, it also calls for 
understanding and cooperation from the entire 


staff. 


Readers for all 


Reading texts, so I have found, are best kept 
in another place than in the reference room. 
Teachers want fresh material for their reading 
classes, so it is better if these attractive books are 
kept away from the children’s eager hands until 
needed in the class. But the building supply of 
all readers for, say, the primary department can 
be stored together. Teachers may draw the num- 
ber needed for any level from this central supply. 
They are returned as soon as the children are 
thru with them, and different ones are selected. 
New choices may progress to the next level of 
difficulty, or another set of the same level may 
be selected. Here again, a wide range of material 
is at the teacher’s finger tips. This system really 
does work to the satisfaction of teachers who 
use it. 

Exact records of the whereabouts of all books 
must be kept. In the case of basic texts used in 
any one room, that teacher has first call on these 
books when she needs them. This is quite easily 
taken care of when the basic sets for all the 
rooms are posted for general information in the 
reading cupboard. To facilitate record keeping, 
a large record sheet is tacked on the door of the 
storage space. When a teacher takes books, she 
records the date, her name, the name of the book, 
the publisher, and the number of copies. When 
the books are returned, the teacher simply draws 
a line thru the withdrawal entry. 


Specialized services 


When the school system provides the services 
of a nurse, a psychologist, a speech teacher, and/ 
or others in specialized fields, housing facilities 
are necessary. To find the space in an over- 
crowded older building may be a difficult matter. 
In one building I know about, a small room was 
constructed at the end of a dead-end corridor. 


6 


This room is large enough for a teacher to work 
with one or two persons. In another building, 
a dressing room off the auditorium stage has been 
outfitted as the school health room. When it is 
not needed for health purposes, it doubles as a 
conference room. Equipment is such that the 
room is still useful for its original purpose as a 
dressing room. In still other buildings, it has been 
noted that corridors, when wide enough and 
quiet enough, can be used for special help to 
small groups. By so making use of all the out-of- 
the-way and unusual areas of a building Wg, space 
may be provided for the many desirable services 
offered to our schools. 


Storage for supplies 


The multitude of items needed by activity- 
minded principals, teachers and children, and the 
ways they are cared for in a building help to set 
the tone of the educational program. Space for 
storage is, by itself, an important factor in the 
handling of supplies. When central storage rooms 
large enough to accommodate all the materials 
in a building are provided, the problem is some- 
what simplified. When that is not the case, the 
problem is complicated for the principal. Stor- 
age areas may then need to be scattered thruout 
the building. Central storage for the routine 
items is certainly important in the elementary 
schools when these items are furnished for -all 
children. When ordering or buying is done a 
limited number of times during the year, ade- 
quate supplies to meet the needs of the school 
must be kept in the building. Records for pur- 
poses of reordering and for listing supplies on 
hand are necessary. The responsibility for organ- 
izing and disbursing belongs to the principal, but 
the understanding cooperation of the teaching 
staff is extremely important. A schedule fully 
understood and adhered to by the staff is essen- 
tial for a smooth-running program. It is essential, 
too, that fire regulations, as they affect storage 
of supplies, be understood and followed in plan- 
ning for and using storage space. 

What types of equipment, then, can be stored 
in the scattered areas of the building? Racks for 
rolls of paper, lumber racks, tool carts, wide 
shelves for large paper, a map and globe center, 
a cabinet for paints, a center for audio-visual 
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equipm2nt—these are some of the types of neces- 
sitics that lend themselves to widely scattered 
storage areas. 

Many of the storage racks and supply cabinets 
can be designed to meet the needs of a particu- 
lar building and then built by the junior high 
or high school practical arts classes. Montgomery 
County, Maryland, has a plan which w orks suc- 
cessfully. In a building needing storage cabinets 

or some kind of work equipment, the teachers 

and principal and sometimes children: sit down 
with the art supervisor, Miss Marjorie Billows, 
and work out the kind of construction needed 
for the space that is available. For example, let 
us say a tool rack is needed. After the group has 
decided what will meet their needs, Miss Billows 
draws a blue print of the proposed tool rack. 
The blue print goes to the practical arts class 
to serve as a guide for the construction of the 
rack. Some other school may need a paint cabi- 
net, and the same procedure is followed. But the 
use of the blueprints for these various items is 
not restricted to the school that requests and 
plans for them initially. Each school in the 
county is supplied w ith a descriptive list of the 
various types of articles which have been blue- 
printed and which can be constructed by the 
practical arts classes. At the beginning of each 
school year, principal and teachers consult the 
list and place their request for such articles as 
they may need. 


Essential work areas 


Another phase of supplying a building has to 
do with providing suitable working areas for 
children. Work space for several committees in 
a class calls for skillful planning to avoid inter- 
ference among the groups. A mural, a large 
papiermaché map, a piece of construction, a 
dramatization may be carried on simultaneously, 
if proper equipment is at hand. 

Tools for construction work are accessible and 
take up a minimum of space when a rack-on- 
wheels is used to carry the entire supply. Boxes 
for nails, a hang-up board for all tools that hang, 
sections for other tools that lie flat are all in- 
cluded in the same tool rack. When the work 
period is over, the whole thing can be wheeled 
out of the room for use in neighboring rooms. 
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The total number of tools needed in the building 
is cut down when the supply is taken from room 
to room. 

Tools call for either work-type tables or work 
benches. The latter, scaled to the height of the 
children, are the more desirable as there are the 
proper accommodations for the vise, C-clamps, 
saws, etc. 

In the 30-year-old building of which I am 
principal, all the blackboards on the sides of the 
rooms opposite the window walls have been 
removed. Soft celotex-type bulletin boards have 
been installed along the entire wall space to the 
height of the doorw ay—about seven feet to 
seven feet six inches. This is a w ork-type bulletin 
board to provide space to make large murals, 
scenery backdrops, or any other work requiring 
a large surface. Work may remain undisturbed 
on this wall until it is completed. The bulletin 
board can be used for display purposes and for 
sharing programs. At other times, part of it is 
used for display and part for the work area. 

As has been mentioned before, corridors can 
be used for certain types of work areas. Altho 
fire regulations prohibit furniture-type equip- 
ment from being used in halls, large bulletin 
boards have been found to supply useful work- 
ing areas for the art-type activity. These bulletin 
bosede, being flat against the w all and, more im- 
portant, being fastened securely there, are not a 
hazard in fire drills. 

Auditoriums and all-purpose rooms can be 
supplied with the fundamentals for work spaces, 
also, in case the building is especially crowded. 
Of course, the stage is always desirable for pup- 
pets and all other types of dramatization which 
children enjoy. 


The function of organization 


If schools are to be adequately supplied with 
instructional materials and work space, careful 
organization is essential. As elementary school 
principals, do we not all agree that “The func- 
tion of organization. . . . is to provide conditions 
and services which make possible the most effec- 
tive curriculum and teaching.’ 


1 Hollis L. Caswell and A. Wellesley Foshay. Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School, 24 ed. New York: 
American Book Company. 1950. 406 p. 
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RAND Central Station, Hollywood and Vine, 
( Times Square, and the principal’s office all 

have something in common—a_ constant 
stream of visitors, old and new, big and little, 
assorted shapes and sizes. 

A survey was made at an elementary school 
to determine the number and kind of personal 
contacts made in the principal’s office during one 
week. It was a fairly normal week: school was 
dismissed early one day, the principal was away 
for two professional meetings during school 
hours, and the usual number of activities were 
pursued by pupils, teachers, and parents. 

The school is one with nine regular teachers, 
six special teachers who come during the week, 
a secretary three days a week, two custodians, 
two cafeteria workers, 350 children, and a full- 
time principal. 

There were a minimum of 414 contacts with 
the principal’s office by individuals during the 
week. Approximately a hundred of these were 
telephone calls, and the remainder were personal 
contacts. 

Who were the people? 

During the week of the survey more than one- 
third of the individuals who came to the office 
were children, some fewer than one-third of the 
contacts were made by teachers, and the other 
one-third were divided between patrons and 
other adults. 
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Come the children . . . 


The most frequent contacts with the office 
were by children. Why do children go to the 
principal’s office? Many go on errands for their 
teachers. Others go seeking or giving informa- 
tion for themselves or for others. Some come or 
are brought for disciplinary purposes. 
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The idea which is sometimes planted by par- 
ents in children’s minds that to be in the princi- 
pal’s office is a disgrace is a bit disturbing to 
those who hold the philosophy of the elementary 
school of today. The principal’s office should. be 
a place in w hich children are comfortable, a place 
where they can go when trouble arises, a place 
which they leave with a feeling of greater secur- 
ity and satisfaction if they have gone with a 
problem. At the same time the office should be 
treated with respect, the usual courtesies should 
be observed, and the rights of others should be 
respected. Ideally, someone will always be in the 
office to receive children who come. If this can- 
not be arranged, children should know what to 
do if no adult is in the office. 

The physical arrangement should be such that 
privacy can be had if it is desired by either 
principal or child. Interruptions are sometimes 
disturbing to children who are in difficulty. At 
the same time it is important that children be 
learning to judge whether or not their mission 
is of sufficient importance to interrupt something 
that is going on. They need to learn, too, how 
to break in with ease, with as little disturbance 
as possible, and with courtesy. 

One of the most important reasons for pupils’ 
visits to the office is to share work and activities 
with the principal. When the principal feels ir- 
ritated by these ‘ ‘interruptions” or feels that there 
is not time to give to them, then something is 
wrong with the organization and scheduling of 
the principal's time in that school. 

To summarize the child’s relationship with the 
principal’s office—the office should be a place 
to which a child goes with the greatest ease pos 
sible in the situation, a place where he is received 
courteously, and a place from which he caf 
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come with an answer to his question or a better 
outlook for his problem. 


Come the teachers... 


Why do teachers go to the principal's office? 
Many visits of teachers are drop-ins for brief 
sociability. These are important to the spirit and 
morale in a building. The physical arrangement 
of the office should be such that the socializing 
doesn’t interfere with the routine and business 
aspects of the school day. 

Frequently, teachers go to the office to discuss 
problems which arise. When they go for this 
purpose, they should find a listening ear and 
helpful suggestions. If the problem is one which 
either teacher or principal feels should be dis- 
cussed priv ately, the privacy should be provided. 

Many times teachers go to the office for in- 
formation. As many details as possible should be 
cared for in bulletins. Plans and instructions that 
are written can be given more accurately, can be 
kept for reference, and will be the same for all 
who receive them. Numerous unnecessary ques- 
tions can be disturbing to the office. 

Often teachers visit the office to consult re- 
cords which are on file there. All records should 
be readily available to teachers, but teachers must 
respect the necessity for keeping the records in 
a centralized place and for a notation being made 
when they are taken from the central files so that 
the office may know where records are at all 
times. A satisfactory balance must be maintained 
between freedom to consult and use all records 
and responsibility for proper respect and care 
for them. 

Usually the office is the clearing spot for 
ordering and distributing supplies. Visits to the 
office regarding supplies should be kept to a 
minimum. The ingenuity of the principal and 
secretary is needed to keep a constant flow of 
supplies available as they are needed. and re- 
quested without the task of securing them be- 
coming burdensome to anyone. 

Many times teachers come to the office to use 
the telephone. In an ideal situation a phone will 
be provided in the rest room or lounge for the 
personal use of the school staff. Where this is 
not the case, probably in most schools, teachers 
should respect the fact that the phone is for 
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school business and keep their personal use of 
it to a minimum. At the same time they should 
be free to use it without embarrassment and 
without asking, when in their judgment the call 
is necessary. 

A most important purpose of teachers’ visits 
to the principal’s office is for planning. Often 
small groups of children come with the teacher 
for this purpose. No part of the principal’s day 
is more vital to a good school than these plan- 
ning sessions. Every effort should be made to 
give them sufficient uninterrupted time and 
thoughtful attention. 

Other conferences in the principal’s office deal 
with problems—disciplinary and others. Teachers 
frequently come with children for this purpose. 
They, too, require ample time, undivided atten- 
tion, and careful follow-up afterward. 

As with children, to the teacher the office 
should be an enjoyable spot where relationships 


- are pleasant, where a listening ear is given to 


problems, and where helpful suggestions for solv- 
ing problems or developing plans are forth- 
coming. 


Come the parents... 


Who goes to the principal’s office besides 
pupils and teachers? The survey that was made 
indicated that about one-half of the adult visitors 
from outside the school were parents. Parents 
come to leave things for children—galoshes, 
lunches, raincoats, music lesson materials, money, 
etc. They come seeking information about school 
and community activities. They come for con- 
ferences regarding problems, school and personal. 
They come to enrol new pupils and to secure 
transfers for pupils who are moving. 

Parents need to be made familiar with routine 
procedures at the school—school hours, sched- 
ules for special activities, plans for trips, changes 
in schedules, etc. Written notices regarding these 
things can reduce the number of contacts with 
the office by parents. Parents should go to the 
office before going to a classroom. If a friendly 
relationship exists, this procedure will be natural 
and no strain should arise because of it. 

To parents, the office should be the business 
center of the school, a place where information 
and help are available in a friendly atmosphere. 

(Continued on p. 28) 
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--- Gnd a Time tor Every Matter’ 


for every matter under heaven. . . .” To 

the present-day elementary principal it 
often seems that every matter under heaven 
occurs in the elementary school and all on the 
same day. Good scheduling is by no means the 
answer to the problem, but it will go a long way 
toward easing the problem. 


"f OR everything there is a season, and a time 


Factors affecting scheduling 


The role of the principal in scheduling the 
school day is influenced by many factors includ- 
ing the degree of centralization of a school 
system, the size of the school, the goals of the 
program, the number of specialists serving the 
classroom and the type of service they render, 
the facilities available to teachers and children 
in terms of space and the quantity and variety 
of equipment, and the size of the attendance area. 

The influence of centralization is clearly con- 
trasted in the large city system where the hours 
for the opening and closing of schools are set by 
board rules and regulations and in the smaller 
system where bus schedules and community in- 
terests eliminate rigid uniformity in this respect. 

In the school of 1200 children, entrance and 
departure routes of classroom groups demand 
scheduling, whereas the school with an enrol- 
ment_of 175 presents no heavy problem. 

A school program that stresses first-hand ob- 
servation thru field trips requires more planning 
in this area than one that provides only vicarious 
experiences for children. 

The specialist who moves from classroom to 
classroom on a scheduled basis may be compared 
with the specialist who serves as a consultant 
planning with individual teachers during con- 
ferences for small and large group experiences. 
The former situation presents a scheduling prob- 
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lem while the latter requires a schedule arranged 
with individual teachers on a more flexible basis. 

The need for scheduled use of equipment is 
greatly increased if a wide variety of equipment 
is available. A great quantity of equipment of the 
same type frequently reduces the necessity for 
scheduling. 

Space also necessitates scheduling for opti- 
mum use. The problem is greatly different in 
the smaller school where there is only a spare 
classroom and in the larger school w here there 
is an auditorium, a gymnasium, a home living 
area, an industrial arts-art-science room, a gen- 
eral-purpose room, and a library. 

The attendance area can be such that many 
children either come by bus or walk long dis- 
tances, thus necessitating a cafeteria, lunchroom, 
or classroom lunch arrangement, with conse- 
quent scheduling of lunch hours, areas, and staff 
supervision. 


Principles of scheduling 


Adaptation of basic principles of school admin- 
istration expressed by Paul R. Mort" indicate a 
possibility of applying the following principles 
to scheduling: 

1. Simplicity should be inherent in every sched- 
ule. 

2. The responsibilities of individuals and their 
degree of authority with respect to the sub- 
ject of the schedule should be clearly indi- 
cated, 

3. The loyalties of individuals must be 
sidered when there are changes and alterations 
of schedules. 

4. Inertia, as applied to human beings in terms 
of their expectation that actions will continue 


con- 


1 Paul R. Mort. Principles of School Administration. 
New York: McGraw-Hill 1946. 
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in the same direction and at the same rate, 
is a watchword in the schedule making 
process. 

. Flexibility’ that allows for individual differ- 
ences within the system of scheduling deserves 
consideration. 

6. Democratic considerations demand that indi- 
viduals participate in the formation of sched- 
ules which affect them. 

These principles are equally valuable in creating 

schedules and in evaluating those that exist. 


wr 


Classroom activities schedule 


Under any name—schedule, program, or what 
have you—this is the heart of the teaching-learn- 
ing activities. The principal’s participation in this 
vital area is usually indirect. 

The principal’s influence on the day-to-day 
program of individual classroom groups makes 
itself felt thru conferences with teachers, staff 
meetings, bulletins, grade-level group meetings, 
and every supervisory device at the command 
of the principal. 

The goal of the principal is the improvement 
of teaching—the encouragement of a classroom 
program that has varied experiences suitable to 
the maturity level and appropriate to the needs 
and interests of groups of children. 


Equipment schedules 


The number of people involved and the variety 
of equipment necessitate some means of prevent- 
ing conflicts. A form that indicates the days of 
the week across the top and divides the school 
day into half-hour periods down the lefthand 
side serves the purpose simply. A form for each 
item of equipment to be used may be conven- 
iently placed for teachers in the office or in the 
faculty lounge. From there on the schedules are 
self-operating with the exception that the princi- 
pal may be consulted in the capacity of judge to 
determine whether equipment is being unfairly 
used by individual teachers or to make equipment 
available in case of emergencies. 

The equipment schedules also serve the princi- 
pal as indicators of the variety of experiences 
that teachers are offering children, the frequency 
of joint use of equipment in shared activities on 
the part of two or more classrooms, and the need 
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for faculty discussion of the use of various types 
of equipment. 

Decentralization of equipment is desirable 
whenever there is sufficient quantity. The plac- 
ing of phonographs and radios in individual class- 
rooms to be used by two or more teachers seems 
to work much better than a centralized pool of 
such equipment. 


Space schedules 


The type of form outlined under equipment 
scheduling will also serve as a schedule for group 
use of space in the building. Again, such a sched- 
ule gives the teacher opportunity to plan ahead 
for the use of the auditorium, the gymnasium, 
etc., prevents conflicts, and gives the principal 
a picture of activities in which groups are en- 
gaging. 

Both the equipment schedule and the space 
schedule should include a block for the hours 
immediately after the close of school and for 
the evening so that community use of the school 
may be scheduled. 


Scheduling specialist services 


There is direct relation between the type of 
service a specialist renders and the scheduling 
of such service. 

It seems quite common that the areas of music 
and physical education have a more inflexible 
program than some other special areas. As a re- 
sult, the music and physical education schedules 
must be coordinated. The presence of both an 
instrumental and vocal program in music and 
separate programs for boys and girls in the upper 
elementary grades in physical education compli- 
cates the picture. In general, the music and physi- 
cal education specialists meeting with teacher 
representatives can work out a schedule that pre- 
vents conflicts, takes into consideration the de- 
sirable length of periods for various age groups, 
and gives consideration to other aspects of the 
program. 

The schedule of art, industrial arts, science, 
home living, and other specialists tends to in- 
clude closer planning with teachers to meet prob- 
lems of the teacher or the group. The teacher, 
as a generalist, is in the position of best coordinat- 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Arranging tor 
Community 


Participation 


J. EDWARD BEASLEY 


OOD elementary schools do not just happen. 
An adequate building with furnishings and 
equipment may be provided, and a qualified 

staff may be employed. But these things are not 
enough. Also necessary is creative management 
bya principal who is concerned with using many 
worthwhile resources appropriately. Significant 
among these are the contributions available thru 
parent and community participation. 


Some desired values 


What values can be derived from interaction 
and sharing on the part of the school, the home, 
and the community? Schools and homes have 
joint responsibilities in such areas as health, dis- 
cipline, and citizenship education. These respon- 
sibilities can be clarified and can provide a basis 
for mutual support and cooperation. Educational 
objectives developed thru study by teachers, 
parents, and children receive stronger continu- 
ing support. This wholesome interaction con- 
tributes to the development of understanding 
attitudes in the home toward the school. The 
warm and friendly attitudes which develop in 
the school toward home situations tend to reduce 
tensions and create a good environment for work- 
ing with problems of children and parents. 

Cooperation brings more harmony to the 
school and home requirements for conduct of 
children. And teachers and parents acquire a 
deeper understanding of children as individuals. 


I2 











Participation illustrated 


How can parents share in school activities?! 
There are many ways. Children enjoy hearing 
mothers and fathers read stories, and parents 
often appreciate the opportunity to read to a 
group of children. Excursions may yield greater 
educational returns when the teacher is assisted 
by parents who have been “briefed” on the trip 
and are ready to help. Parent help is frequently 
needed for health clinics and for the registration 
of pre-school children. The elementary school 
library may provide numerous opportunities for 
parents to assist in the school program. In some 
instances, play periods may be supervised by 
parents to free teachers for necessary conferences 
and for other duties. 

The unique experiences and talents of parents 
may be drawn upon to enrich the classroom 
program. One father used color slides to illus- 
trate an interesting talk about his personal experi- 
ences in a country that was being studied by the 
children. A mother, gifted in art, drew on win- 
dow curtains the characters in the first- grade 
reading program. In every community, there 
are many competent persons w ho can be enlisted 
to help in school activities. 

High school students frequently have interests 
and talents to contribute to the elementary school 
program. When the high school and the elemen- 
tary school are housed in the same building, the 
opportunities for using high school students are 
many, and the necessary arrangements can be 
made easily. 

Numerous non-educational agencies of the 
local, state, and federal government are available 
to give service to children. The welfare depart- 
ment, community council, and the health depart- 
ment are among those usually available and ready 
to work with the school. Business and _profes- 
sional groups also appreciate opportunities to 
work thru the school for community betterment. 
And the PTA is a source of splendid contribu- 
tions for improving instruction. 

A mention of help available from the soil con- 
servation service will further illustrate the acces- 

1In most states there are some legal restrictions that 
the principal must keep in mind when planning to use 
parent help. For example, does the state require that 


only certified personnel can take charge of children 
during the school day? 
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sibility of special resources. The conservation of 
national resources is a responsibility for all; it is 
a problem that is as pregnant for study in urban 
schools as it is in rural schools. Soil conservation 
technicians are located in many counties, and in- 
formation about their services may be secured 
from the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

These are just a few of the many opportunities 
for sharing both our problems and the resources 
we have for solving them. Sharing can create a 

ublic that is informed about the sc 
public capable of giving the schools protective 
support as necessary adjustments are needed to 
meet changing conditions. Goals and values can 
be rev ised as people study the school program 
and problems together and carry their decisions 
into action. 





And who will “‘manage” ? 

The principal is the key individual in the 
management of the many dy namic contributions 
available for the program of the community 
school. Primarily, the managerial task rests upon 
him—that is, the responsibility to encourage and 
facilitate wise use of resources. 


Learning—with community help. 
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Opportunities are needed for individuals and 
groups to get together. In the scheduling of the 
school program, specific plans should be made 
for those concerned with the welfare of children 
to confer as the need arises. Comfortable places 
for meetings, with provision for uninterrupted 
and private conversation, will contribute much 
to the success of discussions and interviews. 

Correspondence is often necessary to exchange 
information and to make arrangements for full 
untilization of educational resources. The tele- 
phone, too, is useful in achieving wholesome 
school and community interaction. 

In planning for people to work together, every 
reasonable effort should be made to avoid the 
creation of tensions. Schedules for meetings and 
interviews should be prepared with full considera- 
tion for the previous engagements of those in- 
volved. The feelings of people are dynamic fac- 
tors in human relationships, and the principal 
must always be considerate of “feelings” in his 
management of the school. 

As the principal works with the school staff 
and with the lay public, he should give evidence 
of his faith and confidence in his associates. He 







Courtesy, Orangeburg City Schools, Orangeburg, South Carolina 
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should be ready to yield responsibility to others, 
to give recognition for accomplishment, and to 
offer encouragement. 

One of the factors that complicates the man- 
agement problem for many principals is the lack 
of adequate clerical help. If a principal is to do a 
good job of directing a program that involves 
wide community participation, he must be able to 
be away from his office as the need arises. And 
the office should be properly cared for during 
his absence. 


Consider “creative” management 


Full consideration must be given to ways and 
means of fostering the creative interests and 
abilities of children. The creative represents a 
unique product of the individual. For fostering 
creativeness, it is important to have a stimulating 
environment. The creative springs from novel 
situations—the effort to describe, to solve, to 
explore, to explain. 








Recognition of the individual as a unique per- 
sonality with a need for the fullest possible in- 
dividual expression is a major purpose of the 
school. This purpose can be fully realized only 
thru a program so managed as to provide many 
wholesome creative opportunities. The principal 
concerned with fostering the creative will seek 
for children the greatest possible variety of ex- 
periences consistent with their maturity. Real 
needs and situations in the life of the school will 
be the central point of reference. Creative man- 
agement will release the ingenuity of many in 
solving problems and making adjustments. 


And to conclude 


The principal who wishes a maximum of 
worthwhile parent and community participation 
in school activities will keep the channels of com- 
munication open between his school and com- 
munity. He will strive to develop the under- 
standings that dissolve barriers to cooperation 
and to school-parent-community rapport. 








Fifth graders learn about soil conservation. 
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Courtesy, Soil Conservation Service. 
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BUILDINGS, 
GROUNDS 
and SERVICES 


ROBERT J. SIMPKINS 


HE quality of the educational program and 

the kinds of yelationships that exist between 

the school and the community are very defi- 
nitely affected by the way in which the ‘school 
plant i is used and managed. And it is the principal 
who must accept a major part of the leadership 
responsibility for good use of the school plant. 
To meet his responsibility, the principal must 
work effectively with custodians, teachers, chil- 
dren, parents and others. He must be concerned 
with the care of the physical plant, with the wise 
use of school facilities—by both children and 
adults in the community 
and relationships that can be developed in a co- 
operative approach to the problems. 





The school custodan 


Custodians vary from school to school as much 
as do the schools themselves. Some schools con- 
tinue to employ custodians who have a genuine 
dislike for their jobs, who carry a personal grudge 
against all teachers over 30 and all pupils under 
18, and smile only on pay days. There are other 
schools that have custodians who are real gems, 
loved by the students, faculty and community. 
They perform their daily tasks with a smile and 
are still able to give that added spark that makes 
them real fellow workers in a school. 

The principal can do much to create good 
working conditions for the custodian and estab- 
lish the right kind of relationships with him. Here 
are some suggestions: 
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@ Have a clear understanding with the custo- 
dian about his many duties. Help him develop 
an understanding of his responsibilities and be- 
come aware of his rights and privileges. Help 
him, too, to see his work in relationship to the 
people who live and work in the building each 
day. This may mean reminding him occasion- 
ally—on muddy days, or after a class party or 
after clay is used in a classroom—that after all, 
schools were built for children. 

@ Cultivate in him a feeling of pride and owner- 
ship in the building and grounds. Be interested in 
his work. Encourage him in newer practices. Re- 
fer to him some of the literature that comes to 
you on care and use of the school plant. Remem- 
ber to tell him some of the favorable comments 
you hear about the way the building is kept and 
about his helpfulness, Let him know how glad 
you are to get back to “his” building after visit- 
ing that new school up state. 

@ Make a periodic check of the building and 
grounds with the custodian to determine future 
needs and necessary maintenance. This is a good 
time to make constructive suggestions that may 
help lighten his work, and to check on incidentals 
that can consume so much time. 

@ Take a friendly interest in the custodian as 
a person. Inquire about his family. Is he still 
finding time for that hobby? When is he going 
fishing again? Treat him as you would any other 
co-worker. 

Be sure that the custodian comes to you if 
friction arises with others on the custodial staff, 
or with teachers, students or parents. You can 
help prevent serious difficulty by getting at facts 
promptly and working cooperatively with the 
persons involved. 


Working together 

Under the leadership of good teachers and un- 
derstanding custodians, many schools have de- 
veloped ways for pupils and custodians to share 
responsibilities. To help facilitate cleaning, chil- 
dren place the chairs on the desks when they 
leave in the afternoon. They empty waste baskets 
when necessary, spread out papers when clay is 
used, remove wet and muddy overshoes at the 
outside doors. In return, the custodians do more 
than their assigned tasks by helping with teaching 
materials, and caring for the room aquaria, plants 


t$ 








and small pets over long week-ends or during 
vacation. Under such conditions, the custodians 
and their work are a real part of the daily school 
life. 

Children can share, too, in planning and mak- 
ing improvements in the building and on the 
grounds. Some schools have a grounds com- 
mittee with a representative from each room to 
plan for school improvement—school gardens, 
additional trees and shrubs, etc. This responsi- 
bility in planning and planting helps pupils de- 
velop a feeling of pride in the school. 


Use of space 


Increased enrolments and overcrowding create 
some special problems in the use of building 
space. Classrooms built for 25 now house 30 to 
40 pupils with the loss of fine work space. Special 
rooms for art, science and music are rapidly being 
converted into homerooms. In many schools, 
walls are erected to make two classrooms out of 
what was at one time a small auditorium or a 
play space. Dual-purpose rooms are now triple- 
or quadruple-purpose rooms, and adjustments in 
the school program are often necessary where 
these situations exist. 

Then, too, more and more parents are coming 
to the school now, because we have made them 
feel that they are needed and wanted. But we 
have to have space for their conferences and 
their activities. 

If we continue to cooperate with the many 
youth organizations that are trying to help us 
solve the complex problems of our children, we 
must make our facilities available to them. If 
the parent group is an active organization, mem- 
bers must be able to use the schools for their 
study group meetings, for class demonstrations 
and other worthy enterprises. If the Garden 
Club wishes to show a series of movies on soil 
conservation, we must surely find them the room, 
the equipment and a student operator. The 
Garden Club has helped us with outdoor plant- 
ing, has shared fine films with us, has sponsored 

Junior Flower Show each spring—and we 
want to cooperate and to show our appreciation 
for their help. So it goes. There are many well- 
.wishers of the school, wanting to have a part in 
doing something constructive, and also wanting 
to share in the use of school facilities. 
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“Guess I wore the wrong suit again today.” 


I am sure many principals go home at night 
feeling that they have been playing a huge chess 
game all day long—moving pupils, teachers, 
classes, and changing programs and activities in 
an attempt to make the day the most satisfactory 
for all concerned. Maximum use of buildings is 
important. It can be attained 

. if we have an understanding by all con- 
cerned of the many and varied needs that arise 
from day to day for building use. On occasion 
it is very important that parents have the use 
of the teachers’ room. On other occasions it is 
very important that chairs be placed in and re- 
moved from the gym twice in one day. Some- 
times it might be necessary for phy sical educa- 
tion classes to use the stage instead of the gym. 

. if individuals and groups plan ways to 
meet their problems. It is good planning when 
two school groups and two community groups 
cooperate in decorating the gym and share the 
work and cost involved. It is good planning 
when two homeroom teachers, the music teacher 
and the physical education teacher can schedule 
practice and room use for graduation, months 
in advance. 

| if faculty members, pupils, custodians 
and the community are ready to give and take. 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Elementary School 
Student Organizations 


'W This is a basic question for consideration by 

the school faculty. Are they needed to help 

solve problems? Are they needed to provide ex- 

periences which are not provided in the regular 
curriculum program? 

Many situations exist in the present elementary 
school that make it essential to enrich the pro- 
gram thru semi-extracurricular activities where 
children may have additional practice in plan- 
ning and working together, and may operate a 
program thru their own ingenuity and interest. 
Student organizations provide media for foster- 
ing the recognition of individual differences. Op- 
portunities are provided for timid, inexperienced 
children as well as for those who already excel or 
appear to be gifted. 

As children, teachers, and principal plan to- 
gether, we see opportunities for sharing, for par- 
ticipating, for truly learning to work together. 
We note, too, the dev elopment of leadership, the 
acceptance of individual responsibility, and the 
blossoming of self-reliance. 


Pr are student organizations needed?” 


Club program at Franklin School 


Our present club program really came about 
thru dissatisfaction with too many after-school 
activities. We felt it was more appropriate for 
children in grades four to six to choose Scout 
troop membership, “Y” work, or sports for those 
hours, unless they were involved in the various 
private lessons provided by their parents. 

After much faculty and PTA discussion, we 
created a weekly fifty-minute club period within 
the school day. Pupils are now offered a choice 
of Chorus, Dramatic Club, Art Club, or Boys’ 
Sports. 

We abolished the Newspaper Club completely, 
and the Franklin Flash is now published by the 
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various upper elementary classes as a several 
weeks’ language arts problem. 

The Chorus and the Dramatic Club provide 
school assemblies as well as the PTA Christmas 
program. Members sometimes help out on radio 
skits over the local station—one more link with 
the community. 

Pure love of singing or acting, interest in field 
trips, and interest in planning programs is shown 
in their choice of clubs. Children who are gifted 
or especially interested in art have a further 
chance to develop this gift by joining the Art 
Club. For boys whose first love is the gym, here 
is one other group to join for sports activity. 

Our school orchestra meets four days a week, 
using part of the noon period for practice. Two 
such groups have already left us to help form the 
nucleus of a junior-high orchestra and soon a 
senior-high group. Last year they gave assemblies 
in all our elementary school, played for civic 
groups, and were thrilled to be asked to partici- 
pate in our junior-high commencement. This 
beginning has now grown to a strings program 
in all our schools under the direction of a full- 
time instructor. 

Band lessons are available, too, and many chil- 
dren prefer to follow that interest and possibility 
of enrichment. 

We have, also, a Student Council, with two 
representatives per classroom, which meets with 
the principal. The members help plan the social 
functions of the school. They help determine the 
things we like about our school, as well as what 
we can do-about the things we do not like. They 
discuss methods of interesting their classmates in 
such improvements. Reports of the meetings are 
taken back to all classes. Older members accom- 
pany first and second graders to help supplement 
the reports. Suggestions are brought from the 
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classes to the Council for action. To be elected 
by classmates to membership is considered one 
of the school’s highest honors. 


School service clubs 


We claim rather effective results thru a series 
of service clubs. Members of each upper grade 
class perform at least one service for the entire 
school. These clubs include the Cafeteria Work- 
ers, Patrol Officers, Defense Stamp Salesmen, Bi- 
cycle Patrol, Playground Leadership Group, care- 
takers of lost and found articles, and Library 
Club. Student Council members helped establish 
these clubs and the respective groups’ acceptance 
of the duties. 

Perhaps most of all we think the service clubs 
are valuable for helping foster the need and the 
desire to serve others. There is work to be done; 
there are services to be rendered. We all have 
some part in it. 

The Cafeteria Workers receive trays and clean 
them, they serve milk, butter the bread, and wash 
dishes. Groups of six fifth- or sixth-graders per- 
form these tasks in three-week shifts. 







Cafeteria workers 
keep busy. 


Courtesy, Franklin School, 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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Our Patrol Officers serve as corridor and yard 
officers. A leadership group selected from their 
numbers has helped conduct games on the play- 
ground, particularly among ‘the younger chil- 
dren, during PTA meetings. 

The Defense Stamp booth is manned by sixth 
graders who do‘the buying, selling, and figuring 
of percentages. 7 

A school store where pencils, erasers, 
and novelties are sold might also bring about some 
of the same desirable results. 

The Bicycle Patrol members are responsible for 
actual care of the bicycles on the grounds. They 
place the bikes in rows or racks in order to use 
only a minimum of playground space. 

The boxes of lost and found articles are a con- 
stant care. Fourth-grade children enjoy this task. 

The Library Club members help the city li- 
brarian check out books to pupils during her 
weekly visit to the school. Their other job is 
caring for our own books, keeping them clean 
and straight on the shelf, as room collections 
come and go from this source. 


tablets, 


(Continued on p. 28) 





Electing officers 
for the Student Council 


Courtesy, Petworth School, 
Washington, D. C. 
Photo by Rideout. 
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UNITS: 


Are You Afraid of °"Em? 


BOB BROWN 


HEN I started teaching, I thought a UNIT 
was just so many pages in a textbook. Like 
many other young, poorly-trained teachers, 
I devoted myself to “covering ground.” The 
usual ten pages were assigned daily and the ques- 
tions at the end of the chapter were discussed. 

Teaching was dull. It wasn’t very satisfying 
to ask meaningless questions and get senseless 
answers from bored kids. I was soon fed up and 
ready to quit. 

The next summer I went back to school to 
take some more of those “dumb” education 
courses to get a new teaching certificate. There 
was a professor with a glint in his eye who raved 
about UNITs and child-centered activities. I un- 
derstood nothing he said, but, as the foolish 
so often do, I opened my innocent mouth one 
day and said, “Professor, the textbooks I use 
don’t have the kind of units you're talking 
about.” 

The professor hit the ceiling! He lectured me 
until he was blue in the fate, and had me read- 
ing definitions of uNiTs until I was. He took 
me to the laboratory school to see how UNITs 
are developed in a classroom. 

It was then I discovered that UNITs are a 
method of teaching; that UNITS are topics around 
which children live and learn; that UNITs pro- 
vide study problems which children explore; 
that UNIT activities help children use what they 
learn, rather than merely memorize facts to recite 
to the teacher. I was sold. This method of teach- 
ing was for me. 

The next fall I hurried back to my school 
armed with all my new wisdom about UNITs. 
I started the biggest UNIT you've ever seen! 
It was a honey! But it fizzled. When I got into 
the midst of that first UNIT, with the kids scat- 
tered here and there doing a million different 
things, I got lost. .I was scared—and I retreated 
to the comfort of my textbooks. 
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Editor’s note: Bob Brown is a teacher in Grand 
Island, Nebraska. In the letter that accom- 
panied his article he wrote, “I have taught for 
almost five years .. . I started teaching in the 
7th and 8th grades with just 67 hours (in 
secondary work) and a temporary certificate. 
I was a lousy teacher. Professional reading, 
summer school, and patient supervisors have 
brought me a long way. I’ve turned a complete 
about face ... and I hope this article will 
encourage others to change their philosophy, 


” 


too. 











Once more I sailed thru subject matter—to no- 
where. Back in the same rut I soon felt miserable 
again. I was disgusted with textbook — 
and afraid to try another unit. In despair I 
read professional books and magazines. I at- 
tended conferences, talked to other teachers and 
wrote to professors, groping for an answer to 
my , problem. 

I struggled along for months before I mus~- 
tered enough courage to tackle another UNIT. 
This time it was different. I decided to sneak up 
on it and not to toss my trusty texts out of the 
window. Our class planned the unit. We dis- 
cussed the topic, clarified our problem, and set 
about to answer our own questions. We tracked 
down all available reading and audio-visual ma- 
terials, invited into our classroom persons who 
could help us, took field trips, held interviews, 
and wrote letters. We gathered an abundance of 
facts and information which we digested thor- 
oughly and used in writing stories, poems and 
songs, making illustrations and models, and pre- 
paring dramatizations. We devoured many text- 
books—not just one. This UNIT was a success 
and our classroom seemed more like those in the 
laboratory school. Teaching began to be fun 
and satisfying—even if it was more work. 

Nevertheless, I had one remaining doubt. I was 
afraid we were not “covering ground.” Were the 
kids working “up to standard”? Standardized 
achievement tests showed we had made above 
normal progress in all areas. That convinced me! 
I am now a confirmed disciple of the UNIT ap- 
proach to teaching, and preach its gospel every- 
where. 
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MARION JORDAN 


HE elementary schools of Palatine, Illinois, 
| (es include camping as an integral part of 

the curriculum for the sixth grade. This article 
tells how the school administrators, believing 
camping to be an essential experience for all 
children, conducted the initial project and won 
the enthusiastic endorsement of school camping 
by the community. 

The initial step in planning an adventure in 
school camping in Palatine was taken at a meet- 
ing in January, 1952, of a small group of parents 
and teachers interested in exploring local re- 
sources and facilities for outdoor education. 
Present also were the school pediatrician, the 
superintendent of schools, and the director of 
Camp Reinberg, a camp operated by an associa- 
tion of social work agencies and located near 
Palatine in one of the forest preserves of Cook 
County. Most of those present at this first meet- 
ing were or had been associated with camping 
in one capacity or another. They included con- 
servation officials, recreation leaders, naturalists, 
garden club leaders, parents, teachers and phy- 
sicians. 

The director of Camp Reinberg, Miss Dorothy 
Chant, described the facilities of the camp and 
the resources of the Forest Preserve District of 
Cook County for outdoor education. She said 
that Camp Reinberg could be made available to 
the schools of the county for three weeks pre- 
vious to or following the regular camp summer 
season. The second week of September was re- 
served for the schools of Palatine. 

The next steps were to interest the PTA in the 
idea of school camping and to get the approval 
and support of the board of education. These 
proved to be the easiest of all the tasks of: the 
enterprise. 

The board of education held a special méeting 
at Camp Reinberg in the cottage of the director. 
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Here the members were briefed on tentative 
plans for financing the project, on the qualifica- 
tions of resource leaders, and on the nature and 
values of a more extended program of outdoor 
education. The grounds, buildings and _ other 
facilities were inspected. After careful considera- 
tion, the board concluded that the opportunities 
should be extended to the sixth-grade pupils on 
a voluntary basis. 

The editor of the local newspaper was invited 
to attend this special meeting. He became an 
enthusiastic supporter of the project and con- 
tinued to report developments. 

A fee of $17.50 was set by Camp Reinberg as 
the cost per child for all services, including 
room, board, and salaries of the camp staff mem- 
bers, for a period of five and a half days. The 
board thought it best to charge the parents only 
$15.00 and agreed to underwrite the balance 4s 
the community’s contribution to costs of sup- 
plies and equipment. The PTA and the Ameri 
can Legion Auxiliary donated $200.00 for fel- 
lowships to pupils whose parents could not 
afford to pay the fee. The board further agreed 
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to provide substitute teachers to enable all regu- 
lar sixth-grade teachers and special teachers to 
serve as cabin counselors and resource persons. 

The children of the fifth grade now could be 
told of what was in store for them as beginning 
sixth graders. At the same time a letter was sent 
to the parents, telling of the plans and asking 
them to enrol their children. Since most of the 
boys and girls had never attended a camp, the 
first responses from parents and pupils were not 
favorable, and the need for an educational pro- 
gran for both groups was indicated. Thru 
motion pictures, books, and contacts with ex- 
perienced campers, the children studied camping. 
Their findings were reported to parents in two 
editions of a pre-camp newspaper. The children 
also reported information about clothing and 
equipment needed, about health practices and 
camping activities. 

The parents were not so easily reached. Many 
remained unconvinced and expressed many mis- 
conceptions of what camp life might do to their 
children, The idea that camping is a luxury 
totally unrelated to schooling seemed to prevail. 
Some objected on grounds that their children 
attended a camp during the summer and were in 
need of no additional camping. Some objected 
because of misconceptions regarding health and 
safety practices. Only three homes reported that 
they could not afford the fee. The pupils, how- 
ever, helped the cause along and before the end 
of the term, 92 of a total of 120 had returned 
enrolment applications, some, perhaps, having 
used high pressure technics! Parents of 24 pupils 
cancelled reservations a few days before camp 
opened, giving as a reason the polio epidemic. 

Teacher orientation for the project could not 
get under way until the first week of September 
when the new teachers to be be associated with 
the camp were on the job. Dinner sessions were 
held at Camp Reinberg and workshops were con- 
ducted in the evenings. Here teachers became 
acquainted with the camp staff and learned of 
their respective duties. Camp routines were ex- 
plained, guiding principles for camper and coun- 
selor participation in planning the program were 
formed, and a detailed outline of the program 
for the first day was made. 

Thirteen teachers and school administrators, 
12 members of the staff of Camp Reinberg and 
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five parents participated as counselors and re- 
source persons. In addition, a naturalist from the 
Forest Preserve District came each day to work 
aS a resource person in the conservation and 
science activities. The parents served as relief 
counselors and as substitutes when the special 
teachers and administrators had to return to their 
jobs at school for a short time each day. This, 
of course, seems like a large number of ijeaders 
to those accustomed to the more formal class- 
room situation where one teacher may have as 
many as 35 pupils. It is not so, however, when 
new paths are being charted in such an adven- 
turesome enterprise as camping with its 24-hour 
a day program and diversified field of activities. 

For programming, the children were organ- 
ized into two units of 16 girls and 20 boys in one 
unit and 16 girls and 16 boys in the other. There 
were seven or eight boys or girls i in each cabin. 
The campers participated i in activities as a cabin 
group, as a unit, or as an entire camp, depending 
on the nature of the activity. 

Planning conferences were held each evening 
at g o'clock in the conference cabin. By this time 
the campers were in bed, their program for the 
evening having ended at eight to give time for 
a snack and bedtime stories before taps at nine. 
A cabin patrol supervised the cabins while the 
teachers and counselors gathered to evaluate 
their experiences of the day and plan tomorrow’s 
program. A list of the main experiences of the 
new day, together with the names of staff mem- 
bers to be associated with each activity, was 
entered on a large wall chalk board. (At the end 
of the week this wall board contained an outline 
of the program as it was conducted during the 
camping period.) The entire staff then went to 
a large recreation hall where a fire in the large 
fireplace, refreshments, music, dancing, and con- 
genial people all contributed to an hour or more 
of fun and good fellowship. 

Activities for the new day were in part but a 
continuation of projects started the day before. 
When new projects were to be launched, time 
was given after morning chores for campers to 
share in planning the details. 

Program areas included the following: science 
experiences in plant life, animal life, soil, trees 
and aquatic life; making cooking utensils and 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Alaska Elementary Schools. . 


HE Alaska public schools fall into two 
groups: the Alaska native service system with 
92 schools and 222 teachers under the De- 
partment of Interior, and the Alaska territorial 
system with 107 schools and 846 teachers under 
the jurisdiction of the Territory of Alaska. 
Eventually, there will be only the territorial or 
state school system in Alaska. The present ter- 
ritorial school system is absorbing the Alaska 
native schools until all will be merged into one 
Alaska school system. 

The territorial elementary schools are in two 
groups —city and rural schools. The city schools 
are in Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, Sitka, Se- 
ward, Ketchikan. and other smaller towns. The 
city elementary schools are in many respects the 
same as the continental USA, but most of them 
are overcrowded and in need of new buildings. 

The rural schools of Alaska do not represent 
the type of rural schools as seen in continental 
USA. They are located in villages and small 
communities which are very often completely 
isolated from the rest of Alaska and from the 
rest of the world. As an example, the Clark’s 
Point school in Bristol Bay, where I spent two 
years, is a community of some 120 people. It 
has a new school building—a rare sight in Alaska. 
Clark’s Point is one of the few communities 
which has a modern schoolhouse. Many ele- 
mentary schools were started in a one-room log 
building. The Territory assigned a teacher and 
furnished the school equipment. Then, as the 
school was established permanently, the Terri- 
tory had to plan the erection of a regular school 
building, usually of frame construction. Now the 
new school buildings are concrete from the base- 
ment to the roof, as are all of the large and 
public structures in Alaska. 

The rural elementary schools have enrolments 
ranging from 178 pupils to 6 pupils. The city 
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school enrolments range from 3,558 pupils in 
Anchorage to 7 pupils in the Eagle school. The 
total enrolment of the territorial schools in 
Alaska was 18,048 at the beginning of the 
1952-53 school year. 

Each Alaska elementary rural school is an in- 
dependent unit in the over-all school system. All 
rural schools are under direct supervision of the 
Commissioner of Education who has one deputy, 
three education supervisors, and eight full-time 
employees. The Commissioner must depend more 
on his teaching staff than on his limited super- 
visory staff to insure the success of the Alaska 
territorial school system. The vastness of the 
Territory, long distances, lack of normal trans- 
portation (mostly by air), changing weather 
conditions, limited traveling funds, etc., 
the supervision of Alaska schools a difficult task. 

The rural school may or may not expect one 
visit a year from an education supervisor. Usu- 
ally, the visit is brief altho welcomed by the 
teacher in any rural school. Weather conditions 
may prolong the visit and delay the supervisor's 
work. I remember the last visit of the supervisor 
in the Clark’s Point school. The supervisor 
landed on an unfinished airstrip, where no other 
pilot familiar with the area had ever tried to land. 
The pilot took off in bad weather and was able 
to fly the supervisor only across the bay—some 
ten minutes’ flying time. There, bad weather 
grounded the supervisor for one week. This 
example shows the difficulties and the uncer- 
tainty of a supervisor’s visits. Of course, there 
are a few fortunate localities where such diffi- 
culties do not exist. But the only dependable 
contact between the Commissioner of Education 
and each rural school is thru correspondence. 

It is evident why each rural school is an in- 
dependent unit. It can be a very good or a very 
bad school. It depends upon the teacher. 


make 
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The equipment of rural schools is modern and 
adequate, altho economy must be the chief con- 
cern of the Commissioner of Education. The 
budget of the Alaska territorial schools is ap- 
proved by the territorial legislature for a period 
of two years. The rising cost of the school oper- 
ation and the changing conditions of the Alaska 
schools within the two-year period make the 
appropriated funds limited or inadequate. The 
management of the Alaska territorial schools is 
very difficult where it is hard to make ends meet. 
Yet, considering the difficulties, high standards 
are maintained continuously. 

My observations are based on my years of 
teaching in Alaska and on my present participa- 
tion in the Oklahoma school system. The Alaska 
territorial program of elementary schools, as 
compared with the Oklahoma elementary school 
program, shows little difference. A recent text- 
book workshop showed that the popular text- 
books in Oklahoma schools are on the approved 
list of books in Alaska. I am ready to add that 
the elementary school program in ‘Alaska shows 
more uniformity, and its goals are more defined 
than in Oklahoma where most 
of the things are presented in a 
“suggested” form. 

There is one basic difference 
between a pupil’s thinking in 
Alaska and a pupil’s thinking in 
Oklahoma—or any part of con- 
tinental USA. A rural school for 
an Alaskan child is the only place 
to find new and enjoyable ex- 
periences. A school for an Okla- 
homa child is a place he goes to 
of necessity, where he does not 
always expect new and enjoyable 
experiences. An average child in 
continental USA has so many 
sources of new experiences: television, radio, the- 
atre, car, church, playgrounds, highways, social 
gatherings, and a variety of other things pleasant 
to his ear or eye. An Alaskan child comes to a 
rural school w illing and wanting to learn. Alaskan 
children in a rural area are easy material for 
teaching. It is easy to “mold” the mind of an 
Alaskan child, because he accepts the teacher’s 
guidance with enthusiasm and willingness. He 
comes to school fresh and vigorous, unspoiled 
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by those attractions with which a child in conti- 
nental USA is surrounded. He is attracted to the 
school work instead of being distracted from it. 
A principal in a rural school in Alaska has re- 
sponsibilities which often go beyond his school 
program. The succsss of his school depends on 
his contact with the community people. His — 
supervisory and teaching duties are inseparable 
from health, social, and economic problems of 
the community. When Alaskan people in an 
isolated area hear that their school is good, they 
make every effort to bring and keep their chil- 
dren in school the year around, and vice versa. 
I found it especially true in the Clark’s Point 
community where trapping or hunting “up the 
river” can keep people away from the com- 
munity for months. Situations often occur in an 
elementary Alaska school which appear ab- 
normal to a continental teacher—for example, 
two brothers, one eight years old, the other six- 
teen years old entering the first grade at the same 
time. The sixteen-year-old boy completed his 
whole “education” in this first year of school. 
Later, the teacher registered him for selective 


Public school, Clark’s Point, Alaska 


military service and saw him able to sign his 
name on the registration card. How many teach- 
ers in continental USA are faced with the 
situation that one of their third graders will 
marry during the school term? That third grader 
was eighteen years old. 

The responsibilities and the scope of the ac- 
tivities of a teacher in:any rural Alaska school 
are unlimited. Of course, it all depends on the 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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It all started with parents’ request thru the PTA 
Council. Kindergartens had been a part of our 
public school system, in and out several times, 
but in the depression years of the early 1930's 
had been dropped as an economy measure. Due 
to shortages of space and an expensive building 
program in process the situation looked dis- 
rere Pere Peers tee ee 








Registration of all prospective kindergarten chil- 
dren was handled during one day (7AM to 9PM) 
in one central location by the elementary princi- 
pals. Provisions were made for later registration 
through a smaller continuing committee of prin- 
cipals. Plans were now progressing micely...... 








( Supt. H. H. Kirk and the board of education 
took first preliminary Steps to determine if the 
project was even possible. Careful surveys of 

| space in the several buildings lent some hope but 

( the job was going to be a i ee 


‘See ee . yh, 


( Rooms were built and reclaimed during the sum- 
mer as recommended by the principals’ com- 
mittee. School shop men planned and made 
every item of furniture for the rooms except 
chairs and the-teachers desk. It was a large scale 
project in addition to their regular building and 
CEMOVETMIG PEORTEM. ..... 6.2... cee een ote 


Photographs and story contributed by Vincent J. Dodge, Principal, Roosevelt School, Fargo, North Dakota 
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BAK OUR KINDERGARTENS! 


The story of one community’s fight for kindergartens in 
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the face of shortages of space and increasing enrolments 





The elementary principals were consulted and 
accepted the responsibility of becoming a plan- 
ning committee to study and lay detailed plans 
regarding space, supplies, teachers, and all the 
other many details of a successful project. The 
principals were enthusiastic and transmitted their 
enthusiasm to the general public.............. 


part of our Fargo Public Schools. 
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( Next came the important test of a public election 





THIS IS IT! One of the ten socisinas 





deemed necessary by the board to determine if 
the people of the community would tax them- 
selves the additional amount it would cost to 
build, equip, and maintain the necessary rooms 
and supply the teachers. The ‘election was an 
overwhelming success, a tribute to the feeling 
of confidence between the community and the 
schools 





\ 








d, rebuilt, and excellently furnished kinder- 
garten rooms. Over 500 kindergarten children, in separate morning and afternoon 
groups, attend school. We believe that the active cooperation of the community 
and the school have firmly and finally established the important kindergarten as 
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To Help a Teacher... 


JOHN H. TREANOR 


Q. Do I understand that a principal, besides 
being an administrator, is also a supervisor? | 
mean, is it part of his job to supervise the teach- 
ing that is done in his school? 

A. Yes, most certainly it is, and as a matter of 
fact, inquiring into the nature of the teaching 
in all his classes is probably his most important 
work. 

Q. You mean training teachers to learn their 
business, to improve their teaching? Suppose 
you have an inexperienced teacher in your 
school. How would you begin your supervision? 
Would you visit her and watch her teach? 

A. That would be one way, I suppose. But I'd 
know before I entered her room pretty much 
what to expect. Besides, I’m not interested in 
evaluating her inexperience. What I want to do 
is to teach her to teach: And from anything I 
have ever been able to discover, the one single 
best way to train a teacher is to teach right in 
front of her—so that she can forget the books 
and the theory and see for herself at least one 
good way to present a given lesson. 

Q. You mean you would show her how to 
teach? 

A. I mean I would demonstrate to the best of 
my ability how to teach. No long discussions, 
no research in educational journals, no profes- 
sional textbooks—nothing but a lesson taught 
by some one who ought to know his business 
(since he holds the position he does), with real 
pupils and a real blackboard and a real teacher 
hard at work. 

Q. How would you begin the lesson? 

A. Well, before going into the classroom, I’d 
probably take fifteen minutes to set forth for 
her information exactly what I propose to teach 
and how I propose to teach it. I’d indicate the 
broad outlines of the lesson, say a thirty-minute 
lesson on the “fall-line” along the Atlantic sea- 
board. I'd show her my lesson plan, the little 
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Eprror’s Note: How do you go about helping 
an imexperienced teacher learn the art of 
teaching? What methods do you think are 
most successful? Would you agree with the 
ideas Mr. Treanor sets forth in this imaginary 
interview between an inexperienced teacher 
and her principal? 














card for the hand with the highlights to guide 
me, and whatever maps and materials I should 
need. 

Q. Then you would teach the lesson? 

A. Yes, to the best of my ability. These are the 
things I would try to do: to handle the me- 
chanics of the classroom so smoothly that they 
would be almost unnoticed; to use the material, 
such as pictures, illustrations, charts and the like, 


. to the best adv antage; to begin the lesson by re- 


calling earlier knowledge; in the recitation as the 
lesson developed to call upon all the pupils (not 
forgetting the four corners); not to repeat pupils’ 
answers nor to say “all right” after every re- 
sponse; not to be trapped by wrong answers 
into sundry deviations and delays; to keep to 
the main purpose of the lesson and to move 
steadily onward, not with “raw haste, the half- 
sister of delay” but with determined resolve; 
finally, to reach the end of the lesson so that all 
who shared it might have the clearest apprecia- 
tion that something new, something definite, 
something complete had been unmistakably 
learned because it had been thoroly taught. All 
this I would try to demonstrate for my young 
friend. 

Q. Would she then know how to teach? 

A. Hardly! After the lesson, I would review 
each separate step with her. “Here is the reason 
for this key question.” “Did you notice how the 
lesson turned upon this pivotal point?” “Do you 
see why it is important not to teach too much at 
one time or in too much of a hurry?” Then I'd 
say to her, “Miss Smith, I'd like to see you te ach 
the same kind of lesson tomorrow.’ 
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Q. And could she? 


A. It would be a beginning. It wouldn’t make 
much difference what she attempted to teach. 
We would both know beforehand that there 
would be many blunders; but with the right kind 
of understanding neither of us would be too 
disappointed. Naturally, I wouldn’t expect a 
polished lesson, nor for a long time thereafter. 
As her work progressed, I’d first pay attention 
to some general characteristics: the quality of 
her voice, the flexibility of her vocabulary, the 
handling of supplies and textbooks, the use of 
the blackboards; and I’d discuss these things 
with her afterwards. Then, on another day, I'd 
look for a growing skill in the art of asking 
questions. Next week, I might be concerned with 
the thoroness with which she established each 
small advance within the body of the lesson. 
Later, and much later, I would hope for some 
display of that artistry which only a finished 
teacher can claim. And all the while, a few com- 
ments before and after each lesson: “Your ma- 
terial was well selected.” “I like the way you 
include every pupil, even those very slow ones.” 
“Would it have been better if you had lingered 
on this troublesome word?” “Did you need to 
spend quite so much time on this particular 
part?” And then, as often as I could, I’d take 
the class myself, to demonstrate a new point or 
to review an old. 

Q. How long would such a plan continue? 


A. It would depend upon many things—the 
limitations of my strength and time, the aptitude 
of the teacher, the characteristics of her class. 
It’s hard to say. At first I’d like to teach for her 
at least once a week, then perhaps once a month, 
then less frequently. I’d like to drop in for five 
or ten minutes as often as possible or perhaps 
stay for a whole lesson, occasionally putting my 
hand in to drive home a point. 

Q. Sooner or later, then you would expect to 
have a well-trained teacher? 

A. After several years of training along with 
such a plan, yes. Except that the training of 
teachers, any more than of doctors or scientists 


or engineers, is never complete. Thére are always | 


some startling discoveries or new refinements, 
all of which require some kind of supervision. 
Besides, even if the technical aspects of teaching 
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are almost unconditionally successful, there is 
always that polish and supreme artistry that take 
years to acquire. And even the best of teachers 
appreciates a word of thanks, which a super- 
visor has an opportunity to bestow. 


Q. And then, for that particular teacher, you 
would feel satisfied? 


A. Indeed, I would. I should hope to have set 
a pattern of sound teaching and to have laid the 
foundations. Then upon this basic structure, I 
should encourage a teacher to superimpose the 
variations suggested by her own enthusiasm and 
imagination. Thus the whole art of teaching 
would grow and become revivified again and 
again—all for the benefit of the children en- 
trusted to our care. 

Q. A principal ought to be pleased if he can 
accomplish all these things. Isn’t it the fruition 
of one part of his professional work? 


A. It is, indeed. And what a happy experience 
to see a teacher who knows how to teach, to 
witness one of those significant lessons—thirty 
or forty minutes in length—that demands on the 
part of a teacher the resolution of all her forces. 
Having chosen the tiny segment of knowledge 
which she wishes to present, she summons up all 
her skill and artistry and zeal, and pours forth 
in her most winning manner the small modicum 
of truth at hand. The lesson being thoroly pre- 
pared, the class being attentive, orderly, and 
docile, the teacher stands ready at the black- 
board, in her hand a piece of chalk, and upon 
her lips those skillful interrogations that reveal 
a complete understanding of the art of question- 
ing. And then step by step, no climb to the sum- 
mit till the foothills are secure, she leads her 
pupils from what they already know to some 
new and even w onderful discov ery—the revela- 
tions of number, the relationships of peoples, the 
disposition of parts in a whole—in short, to that 
marvelous realm of intellectual satisfactions from 
which not even the very young are entirely 
barred. Here is the teacher at her best, displaying 
her technical knowledge with grace and artistry 
and success, and illuminating once more the 
minds of her pupils, whose powers of intellect 
unfold under her tutelage like the flowers in the 
morning sun! Here, as I understand it, is teach- 
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Who Goes Where? 


(Continued from p. 9) 


And other adults... 


What other adults visit the principal’s office? 
During the week the survey was conducted con- 
tacts with the office were made by the postman, 
the Brink’s guard to pick up cafeteria money, 
the film delivery man, a parcel post delivery man, 
a delivery man from a downtown store, several 
taxi drivers, the custodian, the cafeteria manager, 
the director of the community YMCA, a Camp- 
fire sponsor, representatives of service clubs, 
former patrons, and various persons from the 
central office of the school system. The missions 
of these people were concerned with the oc- 
cupations of the organizations which they repre- 
sented. One very interesting visit and request 
came from a former patron. The area rent con- 
trol office had recently allowed a rent increase 
of 30 percent based on rent being charged in 
1947. This woman wanted help in figuring the 
amount of increase allowed on her rental prop- 
erty and in filling out the required forms. 

The public relations aspects of these visits to 
the principal’s office are quite obvious. Do the 
visitors get a picture of an orderly, friendly, 
efficient center of activity? It is certain that the 
impression they receive personally is going to 
determine the kind of school or school system 
they interpret to their families and friends. 

What do we see from a look at the telephone 
calls to the principal’s office? During the week 
of the survey about two-thirds of the calls were 
by parents of children in school and one-third 
by other adults. The majority of the calls were 
for information about school activities, to give 
reasons for absence, or fo complete plans for 
parent or child activities. Occasionally, an un- 
usual request came, such as a husband trying to 
locate his wife when there was no answer from 
the telephone at home, or a neighbor checking 
on the reason her maid had given for quitting— 
namely, that we had asked her to work in the 
school cafeteria. 

The office telephone should always be an- 
swered courteously by adult or child in such a 
way that the caller knows to whom he is speak- 
ing. As complete information as possible should 
be given at the time of the initial call so that a 
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second one won’t be necessary. Patrons should 
be informed as to the hours during which they 
may expect the school telephone to be answered 
so they will not be disgruntled when there is no 
answer. 


Children come and children go; the activities 
of the school office go on and on. What goes on 
in the classroom determines parent’s opinion of 
the schools as long as things go smoothly. When 
an issue arises, it is the handling of the problem 
by the principal or someone else in the office 
which colors the parents’ attitude. For the adults 
of the community who have no children in 
school, the principal’s office is a magnifying 
glass through which they see and interpret their 
schools. For children and teachers the principal’s 
office is the control booth thru which their school 
life is refined, synchronized, and presented to 
the waiting public. 





Elementary Student Organizations 
(Continued from p. 18) 


Satisfaction for all 


Hard working, unselfish, and cheerful teachers 
help make the expanded organizations program 
possible. Their guidance is obviously present 
both in the planning and carrying out of all such 
activities. 

Part of our joy and recompense comes in see- 
ing timid, quiet children “come into their own” 
in such a program. There’s Billy, who rarely 
spoke a word in class activities. And yet, w ithin 
the medium of acting, he portrayed very well the 
various characters assigned him. His success in 
such programs gave him the confidence and as- 
surance he lacked. His whole life at school now 
seems changed. 

And little Peggy of the beautiful voice— 
Negro child who sang a solo with the chorus 4s 
background, felt acceptance by the group because 
of her contribution to it. 

Truly, elementary school pupils of today lead 
busy lives and have many interests. The oppor- 
tunities offered, in addition to the classroom 
methods used in modern elementary schools, 
cause parents and other members of the com 
munity to recognize changes that have come in 
recent years. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: Your Editorial Advisory 
Board is planning now for next year’s magazine. 
Thru the year, we have been collecting informa- 
tion and ideas to guide us in choosing areas of 
greatest interest to principals. 

As one method of getting at some of the prob- 
lems that seem to you to be most pressing, we 
wrote to principals in urban areas and to princi- 
pals in small communities, asking them to iden- 
tify the problem spots in their particular situa- 
tions. Responses from principals in small com- 
munities are included in this issue; responses from 
principals in urban areas appeared in the February 


issue of THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 

We think you will be interested, as we have 
been, to compare the two sets of statements and 
note the points of similarity and the points of 
difference. One problem emerges very clearly— 
the problem of time, time to handle adequately 
the many aspects of the principal’s job. In THE 
NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL next year, you 
may count on finding considerable space devoted 
to various ways of coping with this major prob- 
lem which elementary school principals face 
wherever they may be working. 


In Smali Communities. 
the Principals Say... 


What about free lunches for elementary school 
children? This is a problem for us at the Carbon 
Hill Elementary School. It is the primary function 
of the school to teach children those things we are 
supposed to teach according to our school curricu- 
lum. Where does our responsibility begin and end 
in doing other things for children? If we do not 
prov ide lunches for all children at school, how can 
we possibly determine those who deserve a free 
lunch and those who do not? Believe me, it is a 
problem, particularly to know what to do with 
those children whose parents can easily provide 
lunches but, because of negligence or laziness, shift 
their burdens to us. Are we rewarding laziness or 
negligence in doing these things for children because 
the parents just won’t cooperate or meet their re- 
sponsibilities? 

If some other principal has solved this problem, 
I would welcome a letter of “know-how.’ 


GeorceE FE. AIKEN 
Carbon Hill, Alabama 


In our system, we operate on the theory that the 
principal i is chairman of the faculty committee, lend- 
ing research advice where needed. In discussing with 
the faculty the problems inherent in the small com- 
wer school, we came up with the followi ing: 

- How can we obtain community participation 
in ‘aad projects and in the formation of school 
policies which affect the community? 
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2. How can we provide an adequate guidance 
and special service program with our small faculty 
of eight teachers? (150 students. ) 

3. How can we give exceptional children the 
necessary attention? 

4. How can we provide, with community help, 
the justifiable extra-curricular and co-curricular ac- 
tivities necessary to a good program? 

5. How can we find out-of-classroom time for 
objective study and evaluation of the curriculum? 
We teach seven hours a day, counting noon and 
recess supervision. At least another hour per day is 
spent in planning and organizing materials. 

The last problem above is probably not our prob- 
lem alone, but we would very much like to find a 
solution. I know that the faculty would spend a 
great amount of extra time if they were asked, but 
I, personally, do not feel it is fair to ask that of 
them. 

Briair Hurp 
Kellogg, Idaho 


Some of the most frequently encountered prob- 
lems of the elementary school principal in a small 
community are outdated buildings, overcrowded 
room conditions, lack of time for teacher super- 
vision, lack of clerical help and the size of the teach- 
ing load. 

Most of our schools in the surrounding communi- 
ties were built before or around the turn of the 
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twentieth century. They did not anticipate, or pro- 
vide facilities for, audio-visual aids, music, speech 
correction, handicapped children, physical educa- 
tion, hot lunch or auditorium space. 

Some communities have had to hire additional 
teachers, make additional room space by converting 
store rooms into classrooms and take other measures 
to help combat overcrowded conditions. 

Clerical help seems to be a problem for most 
principals because our attendance centers are too 
far apart and too small for each of the principals to 
have full-time clerical help. 

Almost all of the principals in the immediate 
area are teaching half time or even full time besides 
acting as principal, which gives them very little 
time for teacher supervision. 

Max JEWELL 
Brocton, Illinois 


I am a teaching principal, as I believe principals 
in many of the smaller elementary schools are. But 
I also have full management of the school, outside 
of the clerical work, so time is my first problem. 
How can I maintain a proper balance between my 
teaching duties and my supervisory duties? 

I realize that many ‘of the responsibilities should 
be shared by my teachers. But there is my second 
problem. I am a firm believer in a democratic type 
of organization. But (1) many of the teachers in 
our smaller elementary schools have not had much 
experience in working together in a school system; 
(2) they manage somehow to know all there is to 
know about each other. How can a principal in such 
a situation get them to forget personalities and think 
in terms of the school as a whole, of which their 
room is just one part? How can I improve my 
leadership so that my teachers will feel the need to 
cooperate in all efforts to improve the school’s 
learning program? 

I have many problems but will mention some 
lesser ones as my third and fourth problems. With 
no special teachers, how should music, art, and 
physical training be handled? 

How can the “too many” 
divided among the “too few” 
are not overworked? 


supervisory duties be 
teachers so that they 


Mrs. Pautine LAMB 
Beaver, lowa 


The biggest problem in the Cane Run School area 
is the lack of leadership in the community. Since 
this is a large rural-urban district, the parents seem 
to depend on the school faculty for leadership and 
are willing to be followers. 

There is a wide distribution of social, educational, 
and cultural background in this area. Many of the 
parents are in the skilled labor brackets financially, 
but are limited due to their lack of education. These 
comprise our most willing group of workers. Our 
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capable leaders decline responsibility. The school 
is trying to recognize, encourage, and help its po- 
tential leaders and give them moral support. 

To prevent future difficulties, the school feels that 
leadership should be developed in the children al- 
ready in its care so that coming generations will 
assume their rightful places. 

It would be most helpful to know how other 
schools are meeting both the immediate and long- 
range aspects of this problem, for the. progress of 
a school depends on the progress of its community. 

Mrs. L. D. WELLINGTON 
R. F. D. 5 
Louisville, Kentucky 


The elementary school principal in a small com- 
munity faces a number of problems arising out of 
increased enrolment and a limited budget. However 
such problems could be surmounted if the principal 
upon whose shoulders the administration of the 
school falls, was given some time to cope with said 
problems. Most elementary principals in the small 
community are “teaching principals,” having at least 
one grade for which they are responsible. Class- 
room demands tend to eliminate attention to areas 
such as adequate testing programs, curriculum study 
and coordination and public relations. In all, the 
elementary school principal in the small community 
is a teacher first and a principal last, if at all. He’s 
the fellow who is expected to do everything and 
ends up wondering if he has done anything. 

As to the answer to the problem, I am not sure 
that I have one. Some I have spoken to advocate a 
full-time administrator when the enrolment reaches 
200 and over. This seems to me to be rather an ar- 
bitrary solution. In my own thinking, I am tending 
more to believe that the community itself holds the 
answer. The one question each community should 
be asked is just what they expect of their schools. 
When the answer to this is given in clear, precise 
terms, then, and only then, will the principal’s place 
in the school be made clear enough so that he can 
do the job expected of him. My own philosophy is 
that the school’s purpose is to ‘help the student do 
better thos: things he will do later in life anyway, 
assuming of course that such things will be of a con- 
structive nature. The administrator’s job is to de- 
velop a program that will meet such a goal. 

Cart E. HEILsserc 
Blue Hill, Maine 


Of all the problems confronting me as a teach- 
ing principal one of my greatest seems to be that 
of the physically ill child at school. 

Our school, made up of 331 pupils and 11 teachers, 
is located in a town of about 1500 inhabitants. 
About 80 percent of the enrolment live within a 
radius of ten miles from school and come to school 
on 12 school buses. We have no school nurse nor 
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school doctor. We do have a folding cot with the 
only available space for it now, under our crowded 
conditions, being a back hall or the school audi- 
torium, both of which are very drafty and in con- 
stant use. 

What can we do with a sick child when his 
mother works away from home and there is no one 
else to look after him if he were carried home? 
Who is to take the sick child home and take the 
chance of finding no one there after driving eight 
or 10 miles? Shall the sick child stay with his class 
and the chance be taken of his getting worse or 
infecting the other children? 

SaviLLa Custis PowELL 
Princess Anne, Maryland 


We have two problems that are peculiar to the 
principalship in our area. One of them is the prob- 
lem of a good noon hour program. We have about 
600 pupils in our elementary school. About 200 of 
these pupils go home for their lunches. We, there- 
fore, have about 400 pupils for whom we have to 
run a noon hour program. This number increases 
as the noon hour goes on because we have the 
children who went home for lunch returning. Our 
play sessions are divided into two half hour periods. 
This is a particular problem in the winter and dur- 
ing bad weather. We find it very difficult to find 
suitable indoor areas, and we also find it a problem 
to have supervision and still give our teachers free 
time at noon. We feel the teachers need this break 
between sessions. 

Our second problem is the long day. We are a 
central school. The first bus arrives at our school 
at 8:15. Many of these children have been on the 
bus for one half or three quarters of an hour before 
it arrives at school. The buses leave at 3:35. 

Our younger and smaller children bonnie very 
tired during this long day. We have rest periods 
for our kindergartens. The children sleep from 
12:30 to 2:00. We also have rest periods for the 
children in grades one and two. Here the children 
put their heads on the desk and rest. 

This is also very hard on the teachers. They be- 
come tired keeping material planned for this length 
of time and the children become too tired and 
listless to do good work in the last part of the 
afternoon. 

I feel that the problem most in need of treatment 
in your magazine is the first one concerning the 
noon hour. 

Eart H. Happen 
Elementary Supervisor 
Deposit, New York 


In the small community the greatest problem of 
the elementary principal is that of finding enough 
time to do effectively those things w hich the po- 
sition requires. In most instances the principal is a 
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classroom teacher who teaches all day, then per- 
forms the duties of principal after school hours. 
The job is a tremendous one—curriculum planning 
for the entire elementary school, compiling attend- 
ance records, administering and supervising the 
testing program, arranging for school assemblies, 
obtaining visual aids, and compiling reports—all this 
has to be done after a full day of teaching. It is not 
at all unusual for the principal to remain at school 
until 5:30 or 6:00 o’clock, then return for an hour 
or two after the evening meal. Such a situation not 
only reduces the effectiveness of the classroom teach- 
ing done by the principal, but also increases the 
load of the other teachers who must assist the princi- 
pal in making necessary reports. 

A second problem of the elementary principal in 
the small community is one of salary. Little or no 
financial compensation is received for extra time 
and effort expended. All too often the principal 
in the small community is attracted to larger 
systems, either as principal or teacher, for a larger 
salary and fewer responsibilities. 

Fortunately, this situation is being remedied in 
many instances. Smaller communities are beginning 
to realize the importance of obtaining and retaining 
qualified people as elementary principals. Some 
schools now allow several hours of free time during 
the day for the principal to carry out his duties. 
Still other schools are hiring full-time principals. 
In many cases, salaries are being raised to attract 
qualified personnel. 

There are some factors that favor the principal 
of the small community. Contacts with parents and 
the community are more easily established, and 
closer relationships can often be obtained. The 
principal finds it easy to become a part of the com- 
munity, and everyone knows and respects him if he 
is doing a satisfactory job. 

Marvin L. BENSLEY 
Rapid City, South Dakota 


Nore: Here is a quote from Mr. Bensley’s letter: 

“As I am no longer a principal, I was doubtful if 
you would be interested in hearing from me, but 
here it is! 1 was one of those principals in a small 
community (Webster, South Dakota) who could 
not resist the lure of teaching in a larger system 
with. larger salary and fewer responsibilities. I am 
now teaching sixth grade here in Rapid City.” 


The principal in the small community sums his 
problems into one word: time. He finds himself in 
circumstances similar to those of the country doctor 
who must be a specialist in all phases of his work. 

Such a principal, faced with half-day teaching, 
lack of supervisor, counselor, school nurse, or secre- 
tary, must act in all of these capacities—and handle 
the routine duties of administration. Also, he must 
find time for active leadership in the community. 
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There must be time for counseling with parents, 
students, and teachers. These have priority each 
day. The carefully made plans, the list of “musts,” 
are untouched at 4:00 PM. As quiet permeates the 
building the principal settles himself to the accumu- 
lation of office work in the desk before him. Secre- 
tarial help would be half the answer; relief from 
class duties would help. 

But, like the country doctor, the small-community 
principal feels the satisfaction of close, personal con- 
tact with parents, children, and teachers. There is 
unlimited opportunity and challenge. With ll 
the problems, the real small-community principal 
wouldn’t change places with anyone—but he could 
use a little help! 

Deuita Bairp 
Rotan, Texas 


Our county school division has the reputation 
of being one of the most rapidly growing areas in 
the United States and comprises schools in rural, 
urban, and military sections, with a total enrolment 
of 20,642. What’s more, it’s cosmopolitan in nature. 

The problems faced by our principals spring from 
rapid growth, shifts in population, and expansion 
trends. Those that loom before us are the unwilling- 
ness of some public groups to accept administrative 
requirements, e.g., entrance age policies, etc.; the 
adjustments to military establishments; the demands 
on time and talents of principals at times other than 





school hours; the plans for supervision and leader- 
ship without interruptions; orientation and in-service 
training of teachers; and the physical matters which 
are characteristic of mushroom growth. 

We are particularly concerned about interpreting 
our school program to the public—a changing, grow- 
ing group of diverse peoples. This is the problem 
we'd like most to have treated in the magazine. 

Sytvia D. ALLEN 
Woodbridge, Virginia 


The problem I hear stated most often among 
principals in West Virginia is “How can I supervise 
when I have a full teaching load?” Many of our 
principals have schools of less than 250 pupils and, 
in addition to full teaching duties, they have school 
lunch programs, transported pupils and too many 
teachers with emergency certificates. 

Statewide we are working on a program for ex- 
tended employment. The vast majority of our 
principals are employed for nine months only. Now, 
more than ever before, they are facing the prob- 
lem of time for organizing, planning and evaluating 
our school programs. 

One of our problems in the small rural com- 
munities is that of establishing a realistic concept 
of the role of the elementary school principal. 

James Mo ter 
Charles Town, West Va. 


Alaska Elementary Schools 


(Continued from p. 23) 


teacher’s understanding of human and moral 
values of his pupils. For instance, I published a 
mimeographed newsletter for the past five years 
of my teaching in Alaska. This newsletter served 
as a community paper, recording all community 
events, plans and hopes, reminding its readers 
that they all are Americans. In the last two 
Alaska schools where I was teaching, a school 
library was established, each with some 2,000 vol- 
umes, following the idea that a developed reading 
habit in an Alaskan child will be his great asset in 
adult life. At my last teaching residence, the 
community dug and maintained its first com- 
munity well of drinking water. Two PTA 
groups were organized in communities where | 
served as a teacher. Plans were completed for a 
health center building in the last community of 
my Alaska teaching. 
These examples speak of the unlimited scope 
of a teacher’s activities in a rural school in 
Alaska. The teacher in the Alaska elementary 
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rural school enjoys a position which is probably 
unique in the world of education. He is often- 
times the spokesman for the community, the 
person whose opinions and advice are most often 
acted upon. He may act as “doctor,” “nurse,” 
“lawyer” or whatever person of authority a 
situation may call for. The Alaska territorial 
school system needs to be discovered by a num- 
ber of energetic and resourceful teachers who 
will like and enjoy their teaching life in the last 
frontier of our country. 


NOTE: All figures used in this article were taken 
from the official list of schools prepared by the 
Alaska Native Service, and from the Alaska Educa- 
tional Directory issued by the Territorial Depart- 
ment of Education. This same directory is the 
source of information on teachers’ salaries in Alaska. 
Salaries in the First Judical Division range from 
$3,600 to $5,300. In the Third Judical Division they 
range from $3,940 to $5,600. In the Second and 
Fourth Judical Divisions they range from $4,200 to 
$6,400. 
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... and a Time for Every Matter” 


(Continued from p. 11) 


ing the efforts of the specialist. The specialists 
need to retain blocks of time in their schedules 
for conferences with teachers as well as for work 
with small and large groups of children. The 
individual teacher ‘takes the responsibility of 
indicating the time when a group would be able 
te work with the specialist without conflicting 
with the more rigidly scheduled activities. 

The nurse’s schedule takes cognizance of the 
less flexible schedules, too. Much of the nurse’s 
work is of an individual nature that does not in- 
terfere with other group schedules, but in the 
period of group examinations scheduling is nec- 
essary. The nurse’s schedule at these times works 
around other activities. 

The services of such specialists as the psychol- 
ogist, the speech teacher, the person in charge of 
testing, and others, are usually less in terms of 
time and are individual in nature. These special- 


ists must make sure that individual children are 
not deprived of participation in activities in 
which they are deeply interested by virtue of 
needing special attention in these areas. 


Unique qualities of schedules 


As one reviews the schedules used in a given 
building, there is the feeling that the most im- 
portant thing is the basic set of principles which 
underlie the formulation of schedules. These 
basic principles have been set forth in this cover- 
age of an area of management. A final admonition 
is necessary. Only in so much as a schedule makes 
for better human relationships is it good. Too 
many schedules walk roughshod over children 
and teachers. Even head-on conflicts are better 
than inflexible, undemocratic, rut-building sched- 
ules. 


Buildings, Grounds and Services 


(Continued from p. 16) 


For example, the band took it in grand style 
when asked to practice back stage for four 
Thursdays before Christmas. When ‘Miss Smith’s 
class understood w hy the library was needed 
for a special purpose at Christmastime, they 
didn’t feel hurt because they had to abandon 
their idea of reading stories under the big Christ- 
mas tree in the library. 


As we build more schools, costing the com- 
munities more money to house more children, 
we should consider seriously the maximum use 
of present buildings and those to be built. 


Why, for example, shouldn’t the special rooms 
in the elementary schools be made available for 
some community use? Why don’t we make bet- 
ter use of our grounds for safe skating by both 
children and adults? Why can’t we have more 
hard- -topped areas for games and play during 
inclement weather? Why don’t we do more to 
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encourage interested parents, pupils and teachers 
to plant and improve school grounds? Why 
can’t we have adequate play areas for young 
children—with objects to craw] thru, climb upon 
and move from place to place? 


Perhaps more people with varying interests, 
doing more thinking and planning, would be 
able to make available to the schools the needed 
money. The results might surprise all of us. 


I am reminded of a story told to a group of 
principals some years ago by their superintend- 
ent. I was a principal in that group and I know 
why he told the story. It seems a man was stand- 
ing on a soap box in a large city discussing the 
problems of the day with a few listeners. Dur- 
ing the discussion a crowd of people ran by the 
speaker and on down the street. At this point 
the speaker said to his listeners, “I must stop now 
and follow them. I’m their leader.” 
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LEGAL PRINCIPLES Y 





Slander and Libel 

Principals must report teachers who are sus- 
pected of being subversive, those who have com- 
municable diseases, those who are inefficient, 
those who for any reason are unworthy to con- 
tinue as teachers. They must also make reports 
on pupils concerning their mentality, physical 
condition, personality, and general fitness for 
continued school attendance or potential employ- 
ment. In all these instances, there is a line beyond 
which the principal ‘cannot go without running 
the risk of a complaint for defamation of acer 
ter; in all these instances there is a legal protec- 
tion that the principal enjoys because he is in a 
supervisory capacity, provided he stays within 
that line. 

Slander is spoken and libel is written; both are 
words that defame another’s character. Tale- 
bearers are as reprehensible as tale-makers. ‘There- 
fore, the principal who repeats a false or mali- 
cious report from anyone is in the same legal 
position as the one w ho started the report. 

From the point of view of the law, the most 
dangerous things that one can say about another 
person fall into four categories: (a) accusing him 
of having a loathsome communicable disease; (b) 
imputing unchastity to a woman; (c) accusing 
one of having committed a crime; or (d) any 
remarks that affect a person’s professional repu- 
tation. If the words fall into any of these classes, 
the subject of the defamation need not show 
that he was actually injured in reputation, the 
words are enough; but if the defamation does 
not fall into one of these categories, some actual 
resulting harm must be shown before the court 
will require the slanderer to pay damages. 

Most states do not permit a teacher to be em- 
ployed or to continue in employment if he has 
tuberculosis or certain other communicable dis- 
eases. It is then the principal’s duty to report to 
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Epiror’s Note: The feature on legal prin- 
ciples, begun in the December Nationa 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL, is continued in 
this issue. 











the superintendent’s office if he discovers that 
one of his teachers has such a disease. Reports of 
teachers’ inefficiency may also become the basis 
for dismissal. Immorality and the commission of 
a felony are causes for dismissal. Any of these 
charges would injure a teacher’s reputation even 
if dismissal does not result. Can a teacher sue a 
principal for defamation if he reports something 
of this sort about him? The answer to that ques- 
tion depends on several points, the first being 
whether or not the charge is true. 

Truth is usually a complete defense, especially 
if no malice can be shown. However, the law 
draws a line between a legitimate report and gos- 
sip. Even when a report is not true, if there was 
suspicion and the report was made by the princi- 
pal in good faith in line of duty, he may have a 
legal defense to sue for defamation. Thus, a 
principal has the defense that the report was his 
legal privilege. When such reports are made in 
connection with official duties, it becomes right 
in the interest of society that certain facts be re- 
ported. Public interest requires disclosure to the 
authorities who are empowered to act if the re- 
port is true. However, even the official nature of 
such a report will not be enough to save the 
principal if it is false and the principal was moti- 
vated only by malicious intent to harm the per- 
son slandered. Nor can a principal disclose this 
kind of information, true or false, to parties not 
concerned—such as other teachers or parents. 
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Therefore, the general principle is: A princi- 
pal has the legal right to report to the proper 
authorities matters concerning the members of 
his staff even if derogatory to their reputation, 
provided the report is true or is based upon a 
sound suspicion and is not motivated by malice; 
he has no right to discuss such matters with per- 
sons other than the authorities to whom he is 
expected to make his official reports. 


I can hear you asking yourselves: What is im- 
morality? What is incompetency? Perhaps an 
illustration will explain that the courts do not 
interpret these terms in a narrow sense. A teacher 
in a small town was dismissed for immorality and 
incompetency because she helped her husband 
run a roadhouse on the edge of town outside of 
school hours. There she served beer to customers, 
she shook dice with them for free drinks, she 
showed them how to play the pinball machine, 
she even took a glass of beer occasionally with 
the “regulars.” The court upheld her dismissal 
saying that she was setting a bad example to the 
youth of the town. “Immorality,” said the court, 
“js not restricted to deviations from sex morality; 
nor is competency restricted to ability to impart 
the three R’s.” This teacher was considered in- 
competent as a teacher because she behaved in a 
manner that the patrons considered immoral. I 
do not say that the court was right or wrong in 
this case. I merely tell you the story because it 
shows that any behavior that offends the mores 
of a community may be grounds for dismissal on 
a charge of incompetency or even immorality. 
What would pass unnoticed in one locality w ould 
make the townspeople of another locality shud- 
der. 

Principals must uphold the mores of the com- 
munity and at the same time protect their 
teachers from unjust charges as far as possible. 
Any individual in public life, however, lives in a 
glass house, especially in a small town. Even to- 
day there are schoolboards that forbid their 
teachers and principals to dance or play cards. 
The same variations in evaluation of member- 
ship in organizations might apply. In some com- 
munities any group that criticizes the current ad- 
ministration—local, state, or national—might be 
challenged as subversive; other communities 
might go to the other extreme. Principals must 
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walk the tightrope if they are to be fair and just. 
I do not envy them this part of their work. 


Pupil injuries 

Mr. Braintree was a handy man; he was al- 
ways repairing something around his home and 
he did a pretty good job of it too. He was the 
elementary school principal—not a plumber. 
Motivated by good intentions to provide the 
pupils of his school with drinking water, he 
ordered a fountain. In due course it was deliv- 
ered to the school, and eventually he got tired of 
waiting for the maintenance department to send 
someone to install the fountain. So he did it 
himself. A little child bent his head over the 
drinking fountain and was scalded by the boil- 
ing water that spouted from it. Mr. Braintree was 
liable for negligence. 

At another school Miss Jones was assigned to 
playground supervision and to the duty of an- 
swering the telephone in the principal’s office 
during the time the principal was out. Miss Jones 
was on the playground when the telephone rang. 
She went into the principal’s office to answer it 
and while she was away from the playground, a 
pupil was injured by another who started a fight. 
If the teacher had not been required to leave 
the playground to answer the principal’s tele- 
phone, she would have been present when the 
fight was brewing and could have prevented the 
injury. The assignments were made by the prin- 
cipal and morally he was responsible for that 
child’s injury. Unfortunately, he was not sued. 

I say “unfortunately” because seldom is the 
principal sued as an administrator. Of course, he 
is liable for his own acts of negligence just like 
the principal who thought he was a plumber. 
Each individual is legally liable for injuries caused 
by his own acts. However, the cause behind the 
cause in pupil injuries is often the schedule or 
the ‘building rules issued by the principal, or his 
failure to report the need of repairs or replace- 
ment of equipment. In such instances, the prin- 
cipal is not usually liable for resulting pupil in- 
juries unless he actually has directed a teacher to 
do harm to a pupil. That may sound farfetched, 
but let me illustrate again. 

If the shop teacher reports that a machine is 
out of order and the principal is so preoccupied 
with other matters that he does not report the 
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need of repair to the central office, and the teacher 
continues to use the machine, an injury to a 
pupil would be legally the fault of the teacher— 
not the principal. However, if the principal, 
knowing the danger, instructs the teacher to 
continue using this machine in the shop, the 
principal would be legally responsible for an 
injury resulting to a pupil. 

The general principle is: Each individual is 
responsible in law for injuries caused by his own 
negligence; principals are liable if their negligence 
was the legal cause of the injury to a pupil; they 
are morally responsible in many cases where they 
may not be legally liable. 

In private employment the employer is liable 
for injuries caused by his employees. In public 
employment, the schoolboard is not liable for 
injuries suffered by pupils thru the negligence of 
the teachers or the principal—except in the few 
states that have unusual laws on this subject. 
Aside from the legal theory involved in this 
immunity on the part of schoolboards, there is a 
very practical justification for it—school moneys 
are limited; they are collected by taxation for 
the operation of the schools and cannot be con- 
sumed by the payment of damages to injured 
pupils. 

Connecticut, New Jersey, and New York by 
statute permit the use of school funds to pay 
judgments secured by court actions against teach- 
ers and principals by parents of injured pupils. 
California and New York permit such suits to be 
brought against the schoolboard directly, and 
Washington allows certain kinds of pupil in- 
juries to be compensated by court actions against 
the schoolboard. Alabama and North Carolina 
each have established a fund in the state depart- 
ment of education to be used to compensate par- 
ents for medical and hospital expenses when their 
children are injured in certain kinds of accidents. 
In all other states school employees are on their 
own. If they are found to be guilty of negligence 
that causes an injury to a pupil, they must pay 
damages out of their own pockets. 

This does not mean, of course, that teachers or 
principals must pay damages for all injuries sus- 
tained by pupils. Some injuries are the result. of 
pure accidents when neither the teacher nor any 
other school employee was negligent. Negligence 
is behavior that runs an unreasonable risk of 
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harm to another. It may be the doing of some 
safe thing carelessly, or the doing of some thing 
that is inherently so dangerous as to be a risk of 
injury even if done carefully. 

We could not possibly in the time available go 
into all the details of what constitutes negligence 
and how the courts analyze the circumstances 
leading to an injury to determine if the person 
in charge of the situation is liable for negligence 
that caused the injury. However, it is a subject 
that principals should study, not only that they 
may safeguard their own personal behavior, but 
also that they may supervise their buildings in 
such a way as to minimize the dangers of pupil 
injuries. 


Corporal punishment 


Progress in modern educational methods may 
be seen if one reads old law books dealing with 
court cases in which pupils challenged the right 
of the school staff to punish them and compares 
them with those of today. Most of the corporal 
punishment cases are old. Most of them have 
been brought against teachers who administered 
the punishment. 

At common law, before the days when there 
was a principal as we know the position today, 
the courts upheld corporal punishment of pupils 
by teachers under the theory that the teacher was 
in loco parentis. This means that while the child 
is at school the teacher stands in place of the 
parents and has the right to discipline the child— 
almost but not quite as freely as the parent. This 
right was “enjoyed” by teachers as long as they 
did not abuse their privilege. They could not dis- 
figure a child, or give him a permanent injury, 
or use a sharp instrument, or inflict punishment 
that was unreasonable for the misbehavior. The 
question of reasonableness of punishment was 
decided by the courts in terms of the sex, age, 
and mentality of the child, and the behavior lead- 
ing up to it. 

Criminal codes of most states still carry a pro- 
vision that corporal punishment of a pupil by a 
teacher is not assault and battery. Most states, on 
the other hand, have laws that prohibit cruelty to 
children. Only New Jersey by law prohibits 
corporal punishment in the schools, altho many 
schoolboard rules have the same effect locally. 

Therefore, the general principle is: /n the 
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absence of a state or local law to the contrary, a 
teacher may chastise a pupil if the punishment is 
reasonable and not excessive. 

It has been held that a school superintendent 
is not 12 loco parentis as a teacher is because the 
superintendent does not have the same direct 
contact with the pupils as do the teachers. The 
same theory might or might not be applied to 
principals; and it might depend upon the size of 
the school. There has been no case on this 
point. I raise the question, however, because some 
schoolboards require the principal, not the 
teacher, to administer corporal punishment. If I 
were a school administrator I would require 
that the punishment be administered by the 
teacher concerned but in the presence of the 
principal—that he may be a witness as to the 
reasonableness of the punishment, the instrument 
used, the immediate and ultimate effects. The 
principal is a better witness than another teacher 
since he is in a supervisory position, while an- 
other teacher has no legal standing in connection 
with the trouble between a pupil and his teacher. 

(To be concluded in May issue) 


Adventures in School Camping 
(Continued from p. 21) 


planning and preparing a meal outdoors; work 
experiences in improving the camp; planning and 
working with others to improve camping serv- 
ices; fishing and boating; conservation projects; 
individual expression in nature crafts and art; 
group and individual expression in dramatics, 
music, dancing and singing; map orientation and 
topography surveys with compass, levels and 
rulers; camping out over night; personal care; 
care of pets—donkeys, dogs, cats; games, sports, 
parties and evening campfire activities. 

The outcomes of a week of intensive activity 
in school camping are hard to evaluate. There 
were many things to do; there were many quali- 
fied people to lead and inspire; the participation 
and response from ev ery single camper was in- 
tense. While no doubt many of the learnings in 
terms of desirable skills and attitudes were em- 
bryonic, there can be no question as to their 
inception. Perhaps one can_ best approach an 
evaluation by describing the responses of the 
parents, the teachers and the pupils. 
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The parents, many relatives and all the board 
members and families came to camp on Friday 
night to see a pageant presented for their bene- 
fit. The main activities of the week were drama- 
tized and the values of forests and other re- 
sources to people—past and present—were 
shown. The visitors were filled with admiration 
and awe to learn that so much had been accom- 
plished. A poll showed that not a single parent 
left the grounds that night unconvinced as to 
the value of school camping. 

The teachers were profoundly impressed with 
the responses of the children. They all agreed 
that no possible combination of experiences in 
the classroom could have produced so many 
learnings in so short a time. Conscious always of 
the school curriculum, the teachers frequently 
referred to situations where geography, science, 
safety, health, history, arithmetic, language, con- 
servation, art and music had been rooted in 
reality, in direct firsthand experiences, with re- 
sults that were most promising for future learn- 
ing in the classroom. Too, the comments of the 
teachers showed that when teachers and pupils 
live and work side by side on projects of intense 
interest to both, a unique mutual respect is gen- 
erated that carries over for better relationships in 
the school. 

As for the pupils, all these things about moti- 
vation, living harmoniously with others and with 
one’s self, the arts of self-discipline, responsi- 
bility and cooperation may be all right, but, 
“Gosh, we had fun, let’s do it again next year.” 
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WHAT DO 





It has been a great pleasure to me to serve as an 
elementary principal for eight years. This school 
year I became an elementary supervisor and thus far 
I have failed to sprout any horns aimed in the 
direction of principals. 

One of the factors prompting my decision to 
enter the supervisory field was my frustration as a 
principal. The chief frustration was my inability to 
find time to provide real and consistent help to 
teachers. In a supervisory capacity, the helping of 
teachers is my major concern. 

Fellow principals, use the supervisor! Work with 
him. His purpose is to help your school. 

W. M. West 
Supervisor of Instruction 
Piqua, Ohio 


I believe that two types of relationships seem 
most in need of clarification and improvement. 
They are given here in the order of their impor- 
tance to me: 


I. Teacher-parent relationship—The growth and 
acceptance of lay participation in the improve- 
ment of the educational program in our schools 
has placed the parent in a new role. Some new 
concepts should receive consideration. They 
are listed here: 


1. We need to emphasize the importance of 
the part that parent and teacher both have 
in the education of children. 

2. We need to emphasize the importance of 
the teacher’s understanding the home life 
of the child so that she will be able to un- 
derstand the problems of the child in school. 

3. We need to emphasize the importance of 
the parent and teacher meeting on a whole- 
some and friendly basis, each anxious and 
willing to listen, discuss, and suggest ideas 
that will help with handling their common 
responsibility—the child. 

4. We should emphasize the importance of the 
need to realize that solutions of child edu- 
cation problems are based on cooperative 
study with parents and teachers as active 
participants. 

5. We need to emphasize that these solutions 





THINK 2 





What relationships—i.e. princi- | 
pal-teacher, principal-supervisor, | 
etc.—seem most in need of clari- 
fication and improvement? 








should be subject to evaluation by all- con- 
cerned on the basis of what they have done 
for the child. 


II. Principal-teacher relationships—With the prin- 
cipal emerging as a new type of individual in 
the educational program of our democracy, it 
is essential that we clarify his relationships 
with the individual members of his faculty 
and with the faculty as a group. The following 
concepts might be considered: 


1. We need to emphasize the importance of 
defining leadership by the principal as con- 
trasted with domination by the principal. 

2. We need to emphasize the importance of 
wholesome understanding between the prin- 
cipal and the teacher. 

3. We need to emphasize the importance of 
the teacher and principal working together 
to provide for child experience. 

4. We need to emphasize the importance of 
closing the gap between the theory of dem- 
ocratic principles in our schools as discussed 
by some principals and teachers and the 
actual practice of these principles in the 
same school. 

Maurice Lutzke 
Roseville Ave. School 
Newark, New Jersey 


Because the elementary teacher’s responsibilities 
have increased to the point where even the lunch 
hour and the play time are now included in the in- 
structional program, it seems imperative that the 
finest talents in research available be charged with 
the task of discovering the best answers to such 
questions as the following: 


1. What conditions within the total school en- 
vironment create tensions? What qualities in 
relationships among people (principal-teachers; 
teachers-teachers; teachers-parents,; teachers 
children; children-children) tend to create 
tensions? What qualities tend to reduce them? 
How can the desired qualities be created? 

2. How does the over-all atmosphere of the “or- 
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ganism” (the school in action) tend to in- 
ai crease or decrease tensions? How is esprit de Simplified System to Teach 
“a corps among staff members involved? A co- 
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on a variety of topics ALL records are guaranteed against 
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State and Loeal 


IOWA 


From the official newsletter of the Iowa Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Association comes 
this interesting report on local associations: 

“A recent survey of lowa school systems with 
five or more elementary principals has been 
taken. Responses from 14 of the possible 22 
have been received and reveal the following in- 
formation: 


1. Seven have local organizations of elementary 
principals in their city who meet regularly. 
2. Purpose for meeting: three of the groups 
meet only for routine matters. Four of the 
groups also hold professional and _ social 

meetings. 

3. Time of meeting: the routine meetings are 

held during the school day, after school 
hours or Saturday mornings. 
Two of the groups meet semi-monthly. One 
group meets twice a month for routine mat- 
ters, once a month for professional problems 
and semi-annually for social activities. The 
other groups have monthly meetings. 

4. Dues: six of these groups assess their mem- 
bers for dues. Two groups have dues of 

2.00; four have dues of $1.00; one group 
prorates expenses. 

5. The following problems are the topics for 
discussion and work in these group meet- 
ings for this school year: 

In-service training of teachers 

Audio-visual aids 

Revision of elementary school handbook 

Handbook for principals 

Revision of instruction sheet for cumu- 
lative records 

Outline of study in language arts 
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Definition of an elementary principal 
What constitutes a elementary 
school. 


good 


“Nearly all the other responses revealed that 
the elementary principals, altho not organized 
as such, meet frequently with the superintendent 
or director of curriculum to take care of prob- 
lems which arise. Four of this number expressed 
an interest in organization and said the possibility 
had been discussed by their groups. Iwo other 
groups indicated that they were meeting for pur- 
poses of organization soon. 

“Two of the organizations reported that invita- 
tions had been sent to other elementary principals 
in the county to attend meetings.” 


KENTUCKY 


The Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals of Kentucky believes it is essential for the 
organization to have long-range goals. A tenta- 
tive set of goals was drawn up and submitted to 
the group thru the Department’s newsletter. In- 
cluded among the goals are these: 

“That we develop definite recommendations 
for improving elementary schools to be presented 
to the Council on Public Higher Education. . 

“That we aid in the dev ‘elopment of an oda 
quate supervisory program for elementary schools 
at all levels within the state. . . 

“That we urge that clerical help be provided 
for elementary schools when and where needed. . . 

“That we study and evaluate the training for 
elementary principals. . . 

“That we foster the development of adequate 
in-service education programs for all elementary 
school principals. . . 

“That we encourage a single salary schedule 
for elementary and secondary principals. . . 
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“That we assist in securing a full-time princi- 
pal for all elementary schools with eight or more 
teachers where adequate trained professional per- 
sonnel is available. . 

“That we encourage the organization of a cen- 
tral group representing all organizations working 
in elementary education to serve as a clear- 
ing house for programs, materials, and publica- 
tions. 

“That we sponsor programs for participation 
in recruitment of personnel for elementary edu- 
cation.” 


MISSISSIPPI 


Jackson, Mississippi was host for the fifth an- 
nual conference of the Southeastern Region of 
Elementary Principals, March 5-7. The theme 
for the conference was “Better Schools Demand 
Better Teachers; Better Teachers Demand Better 
Principals.” The program included 12 discussion 
groups, a forum on human values in the ele- 
mentary school, and several general sessions with 
guest speakers. 


MONTANA 


The third annual Northwest Regional Elemen- 
tary School Principals’ Work Conference will be 
held at Montana State University in Missoula, 
July 20-31, 1953. The conference is sponsored 
jointly by the Montana Department of Elemen- 
tary School Principals and the School of Educa- 
tion at Montana State University. 

The theme of the conference will be “The 
Role of the Principal in Curriculum Develop- 
ment.” Three university credits on either the un- 
dergraduate or graduate level will be offered for 
the conference. 


NEW YORK 


Last March, the New York State Association 
of Elementary School Principals, in cooperation 
with the New York State Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, prepared a salary guide 
called What Should You Pay Your School Prin- 
cipal? which was published by the New York 
State Educational Conference Board. (Available 
from New York State Educational Conference 
Board, 152 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, 
New York. 25¢.) This was an attempt to raise 
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the salaries of administrators at the local level 
by educational effort. 

In December, 1952, a survey was made to deter- 
mine the effects of the formula. Ninety-two per- 
cent of the elementary school principals and go 
percent of the secondary school principals re- 
ported that the formula was not taken into con- 
sideration in determining their 1952-53 salaries. 
Since the need for increased salaries had been 
recognized, and since educational effort was un- 
successful, some legislative action was deemed 
necessary. A preliminary brief on the need for 
salary legislation for principals was drawn up. 
Here are a few excerpts from that brief: 


“The need for mandated salary legislation for 
school principals was emphasized by the follow- 
ing facts: 

“The Educational Conference Board felt that 
the percentages used in their formula were ‘very 
conservative and should be regarded as an abso- 
lute minimum.’ However, a random survey of 
the salaries of 224 principals in December, 1952, 
found that they were $1,434 behind this ‘abso- 
lute minimum.’ 

“Only 25 percent of the secondary school 
principals and 50 percent of the elementary 
school principals reported that their boards of 
education had adopted a salary schedule or 
guide for principal’s salaries. . . 

“That principals desire the same financial se- 
curity that the state has granted to teachers and 
civil service employees was shown when more 
than go percent of the principals favored some 
salary legislation. . . 

“At the present time, geographical location 
rather than job responsibilities determines the 
salaries of principals in New York State. . . 

“The cost of administration and supervision in 
relation to the cost of operation can be increased 
without imposing an unreasonable financial bur- 
den in most districts. The schools of New York 
State were paying less for the salaries of adminis- 
trators and supervisors in relation to the total 
current expenditures in 1950-51 than they were 
iN 1930-31... 

“The Educational Conference Board states that 
‘the success of any school depends to a very large 
degree upon its principal and what he does.’ By 
establishing a reasonable floor for administrative 
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salaries the people of the state of New York 
can expect to: 
a. Reduce the rapid rate of turnover among 
administrators 
b. Attract more able administrators 
c. Improve the morale of administrators as a 
group 
d. Provide better educational opportunities for 
their children by raising the quality level of 
New York State administrators.” 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma City. The 69 elementary school prin- 
cipals of the Oklahoma City public schools or- 
ganized a series of six area luncheon meetings for 
the purpose of discussing mutual problems and 
practices and building better understanding be- 
tween administrators and teachers. 

A host school near the center of each area was 
selected. The superintendent of schools, the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of curriculum, 
the director of elementary education and the di- 
rector of personnel met with each group of ten 
or twelve principals. 

A tour of the building began at 11 AM so 
that the visitors would have a glimpse of teachers 
and children in action. During the luncheon hour, 
the teachers had an opportunity to visit with 
and question the administrators. Following the 
luncheon, the superintendent opened the meeting 
by giving a background of the building needs, 
plans for enlargement, financial status, pupil- 
teacher ratio, and plans to increase services to 
children. 

Some of the problems discussed were: a policy 
and practice handbook revised and reprinted; 
cafeteria management; the schools’ radio pro- 
gran antages and disadvantages; inter-school 
visitation between teachers on different grade 
levels; visiting program for new teachers and 
teachers new to assigned grade level; maintenance 
and custodial service; public relations. 

Some of the results reported from the area 
meetings were these: 





Better understanding was established between 
principals and superintendent. 

Meetings provided opportunities to discuss spe- 
cific problems relating to different geographi- 
cal areas of the city. 





Small group meetings permitted the exchange 
of ideas that would not have been possible in 
a group of 75 people. 

The meetings created a feeling of relaxed 
cooperation and mutual appreciation. 


The principals were so enthusiastic about the 

meetings that they have asked for a second series 
to be held this spring. A re-grouping will be 
made to facilitate an exchange with different 
schools. 
Epiror’s Nore: The information from Oklahoma 
City came not from a principals’ association but from 
Mrs. Floy Campbell, the director of public relations 
for the Oklahoma City Public Schools. With the in- 
formation came a letter which said, in part: 

“The exchange of ideas thru THE NarTIoNAL 
ELEMENTARY Principat has been of genuine value 
to us. We would like to reciprocate by sending 
you a report of our area meetings for elementary 
principals. Our group has found these meetings to be 
of unusual significance as a medium of exchange i in a 
large school system.” 


OREGON 


Thru a recent issue of the Association’s news- 
letter, the Oregon Elementary Principals’ Asso- 
ciation presented the 1951-52 report of the com- 
mittee on professional standards. Included among 
the recommendations of the committee are the 
following: 

“For future work we should strive to have 
more ‘say’ in proposing, planning and evaluating 
preservice preparation for principal and general 
state certification. It is recommended that a 
standing, state-wide committee be appointed to 
work with other professional committees and 
with the State Department of Education on pre- 
service preparation for principals; also, that re- 
gional committees be appointed to work with the 
state-wide committee. 

“If possible, a plan for ‘out-in-the-field’ prac- 
tice teaching should be provided so that teachers 
and principals will have a better opportunity to 
bring educational practice and theory more 
closely together. 

“Make studies on the national and state level 
of what constitute the duties and responsibilities 
of the elementary principal.” 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


The South Carolina Elementary School Prin- 
cipals published their first newsletter in Decem- 
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ber, 1952. This issue carries a variety of material 
—news of local, state and regional meetings; i in- 
formation about national Department ee 
other data about elementary education in South 
Carolina. 


TENNESSEE 


The Research Committee of the Tennessee Ele- 
mentary School Principal’s Association has set up 
the following plans: 

“To seek out and find answers to the question 
—Why do principals quit? To do this a ques- 
tionnaire is sent to county and city systems to 
find out the turnover the past year. To deter- 
mine why a principal quits will involve ques- 
tioning the principal, board members, supervisors, 
superintendent and patrons of the school. . . 

“To cooperate with the state and private col- 
leges in seeking out problems of interest to ele- 
mentary school principals for study. . . 

“To work in cooperation with the Kellogg 
Foundation on problems which will help in im- 
proving the administrative program of the ele- 
mentary school principal. 

“To work with and seek out research prob- 
lems already started or recently completed i in the 
state, region or nation that will be of interest to 
elementary school principals.” 


National Department 


NEWS FROM ANNUAL MEETING 


Election of officers. At the annual meeting of 
the Department of Elementary School Principals 
in Atlantic City, February 12-14, the following 
officers were elected, to take office on July 1, 
1953: President, Mamie Reed, St Louis County, 
Missouri; First Vice President, Edwon L. Riggs, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Second Vice President, Ma- 
thilda Gilles, Salem, Oregon; Third Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Johanna Havlick, Kennett Square, 
Pennsylvania; Fourth Vice President, Orlan 
Fowler, Clarksburg, West Virginia; Fifth Vice 
President, R. Melvin James, Portales, New 
Mexico; Member at Large, William F. Buboltz. 

Others who continue in office are: Members at 
Large, R. L. Booker (1954), Mary M. Greenlee 
(1955), and Alice L. Jeffords (1956). 
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Constitution and Bylaws. At the annual meet- 
ing, the Department adopted the proposed new 
Constitution and Bylaws in substantially the same 
form as it appeared in the December issue of 
Tue NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. It should 
be noted, however, that the name of the Depart- 
ment was not changed, as had originally been 
proposed. Our organization will continue to be 
known as the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, NEA. 


Annual meetings in 1954 and 1955. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee it was decided 
to hold the annual meeting for 1954 in Atlantic 
City, February 11, 12, and 13. It was recom- 
mended that the annual meeting for 1955 be held 
in Chicago. 


Report on attendance. A total of 626 persons, 
representing 46 states, registered for the annual 
meeting. 


For a report of the Atlantic City meeting— 
resolutions, reports of study groups, digests of 
speeches—see the May issue of THe NATIONAL 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL. 





a new Arithmetic program for 


the primary grades 
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New England Elementary 
Principals’ Conference 


June 29 - July 10, 1953 


The Boston University Summer Term, 
in cooperation with the School of Educa- 
tion, announces and invites the nation’s 
Elementary School Administrators to a 
two-week Conference, organized to per- 
mit participants to work with current 
problems of administration and, also, to 
concentrate in an area of interest in the 
skills and content. Two semester hours 
of graduate credit may be earned. 


Outstanding Conference Faculty 


Donald Durrell....... Reading 

Helen Murphy....... Primary Reading 
Alice Crossley........ Language Arts 
Linwood Chase....... Social Studies 
John Read...........Science 

Fred Weaver.........i Arithmetic 

Robert Burch........ Arithmetic 

James Baker.......... School Evaluation 
Ralph Garry......... Guidance 

Wilbert Pronovost. ...Speech 

Lesise Irwit..... 0.5: Health Education 
Arthur Miller........ Outdoor Education 
Mark Murfin......... Conference Director 


Combine a tour of New England with 
your professional conference. 


For a descriptive brochure and registration 
blank, write: 


DR. MARK MURFIN 
Boston University School of Education 
332 Bay State Road 


Boston 15, Massachusetts 














NEWSLETTER ON PROFESSIONAL 
STANDARDS 


The Department issued a special newsletter 
recently highlighting a number of activities of 
local and state elementary school principals’ 
associations that are working on the professional 
standards project. The newsletter was distributed 
to the various groups that are participating in 
the study. A few additional copies are available 
and may be secured by writing to the head- 
quarters office. 

A number of local and state associations have 
already sent recommendations to the Department 
headquarters to be used by the Committee on 
Professional Standards in the preparation of the 
final report. It is expected that arrangements will 
be made for the Committee to issue a tentative 
report for further study during the school year 


1953-54- 


REGIONAL MEETING IN CINCINNATI 


A large attendance is expected at the regional 
conference of elementary school principals to be 
held at the Gibson Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 7-9. The conference will open with a gen- 
eral session at 8:00 PM on the 7th. The theme 
for the conference is “The Elementary School 
Principal Faces Reality.” Detailed information 
has been sent to all members of the Department 
in the East Central District. 


DESP PUBLICATIONS WELL RECEIVED 


Excellent reviews of the latest yearbook, Bases 
for Effective Learning, and the special bulletin, 
Human Values in the Elementary Schools, have 
been coming thru from many sources. Here is a 
partial list of local, state and national magazines 
and newspapers that have carried favorable re- 
views and comments: 

Bases for Effective Learning—November: Ne- 
braska Education News, New York World Tele- 
gram-Sun, Tulsa School Review; December: 
Boston Sunday Globe, Colorado School Journal, 
North Carolina Education; January: Louisiana 
Schools, Michigan Education Journal, Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal; February: New York State 
Education, The School Executive. 
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Human Values in the Elementary School— 
October: The Nation’s Schools, Education Sum- 
mary, Educator's Washington Dispatch; Novem- 
ber: The Education Digest; South Carolina Edu- 
cation News; December: New York World Tele- 
gram-Sun, The Washington (D.C.) Post; Janu- 
ary: Connecticut Teacher, The Education Di- 
gest (condensation of one section), Elementary 
School Journal, Maryland Teacher; February: 
School and Community. 


YEARBOOK TOPICS SELECTED 


The Yearbook Committee of the Department 
met in Washington, February 9-10, to work on 
the current yearbook and to plan ahead for 
future publications. 

Topics for the 1953 and 1954 yearbooks, 
which had already been selected, are: 1953— 
science in the elementary school; 1954—guidance 
in the elementary school. Topics selected for the 
1955 and 1956 yearbooks are: 1955—the func- 
tion of reading in the elementary school; 1956— 
the selection and use of instructional materials. 


Members of the Yearbook Committee are. V. 
Carl Ilgen, University City, Missouri; Dudley 
C. Snyder, Valley Stream, L.L, New York; 
Dorothy Emig, El Paso, Texas, Evelyn R. Girar- 
din, Baltimore, Maryland. 


DEPARTMENT MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Department, as of March 1, 
1953, was 11,060. This is an increase of more than 
600 over the same date in 1952. It is interesting 
to note that over 1800 of the 11,060 were new 
members—people who had never belonged to 
the Department before. 

Many factors have contributed to this fine gain 
in membership in the organization. But we should 
certainly commend particularly the fine work 
that has been done by state representatives and 
officers of state and local elementary school prin- 
cipals’ associations. With a little more effort 
from many of us, we should be able to make the 
gain for the present year the greatest annual 
gain in the history of the Department. 





A Printing Service 


That Does More Than Print 


For the Executive Secretary who is also 
the organization’s traveling salesman, 
public relations officer, promoter, visit- 
ing fireman greeter, policy chief, adver- 
lising manager, and—incidentally—the 
editor of the organization’s journal— 


For the harassed jack-of-all-professions 
who has to run “Headquarters” with the 
help of one equally harassed stenog— 


We offer sanctuary. 


MONUMENTAL PRINTING CO. 
Baltimore and Washington 


In Washington: 1720 M St. N.W. National 8554 











To help pupils in 
Building Good Habits of Work 


The new filmstrip series, BUILDING 
WORK HABITS, stimulates pupils in the 
third, fourth and fifth grades to build 
habits of neatness, concentration and 
perseverance, to follow directions, check 
their work and to think before they act. 
Enthusiastically received by teachers 
and pupils alike, these filmstrips merit 
your careful examination. 





TEXT-FILMS—McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 West 42 Street—New York 36, N. Y. 
On the WORK HABITS series please send me 


[] further information 
[] Strips for examination 
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NEW 


and worth reading 














COOPERATIVE PROCEDURES IN LEARN- 
ING. By Auice Miet and Associates. The Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimenta- 
tion. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers, 
College, Columbia University. 1952. 512 p. $3.75. 


For some years now, the educational world as 
well as the political world has struggled to establish 
the use of cooperative procedures as a number-one 
goal. Philosopiiers, statesmen, and economists have 
stirred the human race with ideals for action, seek- 
ing to save this old world from self-destruction. 
Educators have tried to focus on the day-to-day 
learning involved, but the lag between theory and 
practice has been tremendous. 

Alice Miel and her associates in the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, to- 
gether with many classroom teachers, undertook re- 
search to close this gap and founded their work on 
three basic assumptions: 


The school is responsible for developing an 
understanding of the nature of cooperative pro- 
cedures and for teaching the skills involved. 


Learners should participate in determining the 
purposes to which they will work. 


Knowledge is of little value unless it is related 
to action. Group procedures properly used are 
an unusually effective bridge between knowl- 
edge and action. 


This group collected, recorded, and organized real 
experiences extending thruout the many ramifica- 
tions of the cooperative processes in their schools. 
This volume presents their reports, including many 
verbatim statements to show, step by step, the meth- 
ods employed. Parallel columns carry an analysis 
and appraisal. This material is so voluminous and 
concrete that every teacher can find assistance. 
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Trouble points are considered under such encourag- 
ing headings as “Teachers Learn by Trying,” “Mis- 
takes Can Be Corrected,” “You Begin Where You 
Are.” 

Readers will study with great interest the chapters 
dealing with grouping, developing leadership, re- 
cord-keeping, and measuring pupil growth. This is 
a new type of resource book, filled with guideposts 
for an uncharted field. 


TEACHING LANGUAGE IN THE GRADES. 
By Mivprep A. Dawson. New York: World Book 
Company. 1951. 342 p. $3.80. 


The excellent and copious photographs used in 
this volume make the action implications of the text 
obvious to the reader at a glance. It is indeed a wel- 
come addition to the busy teacher’s bookshelf. 

The two basic aspects of the language program in 
the elementary schools are stressed in a direct and 
practical fashion. Children must have ideas to ex- 
press and the technics and skills that facilitate ex- 
pression—the what and the how. 

The author describes fully a program providing 
for intake, whereby the child acquires ideas—that 
is, observing, experiencing, listening, reading and 
thinking, as well as for outgo, thru which pupils 
communicate ideas—the speech and the writing. 

Specific aims, methods, and evaluative technics are 
outlined for all phases of the language arts curri- 
culum—appreciation of literature, oral communica- 
tion, vocabulary building, written expression, gram- 
mar and usage. In this book, Dr. Dawson has made 
a valuable contribution to the in-service and pre- 
service growth of teachers. 


A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP. By 
ArNnotp R. Meter, FLoreENce DAMON CLEARY, 
Auice M. Davis. Detroit: Detroit Public Schools 
and Wayne University Press. 1952. 413 p. $4.50. 


“ 


. citizenship education is not something added 
to a curriculum or to exhort to children. It is not 
a fixed, crystalized program, but a continuing, dy- 
namic function of the total school.” This idea is 
supported and demonstrated by the significant study 
which is reported in A Curriculum for Citizenship. 
The three authors of this report worked closely 
with eight Detroit Public Schools and the Wayne 
University staff, participating in a study aiming to 
secure changes in actual school practice which 
would raise the level of citizenship. Each school 
determined the nature of its own program and the 
extent of its participation in the study which ex- 
tended over a five-year period. Activities described 
are those found in two junior high schools, and two 
eight-grade elementary schools which continued in 
the program thruout the entire period. These four 
schools had 5,000 pupils and over 200 teachers. 
Initial steps included the use of consultants to 
assist in determining approaches, excursions by fac- 
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ulty representatives to social agencies, to civic meet- 
ings and to other schools to survey problems, the 
use of visual and auditory aids, pupil inspection 
of the school and neighborhood, and parent involve- 
ment in the program. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL SCIENCE AND 
HOW TO TEACH IT. By Gtexn O. Biovex 
and Apert Hugcett. New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc. 31 W. 54th St. 1951. 532 p. $5.25. 


Staff members of elementary schools and teachers’ 
college students and instructors, who have not dis- 
covered this volume, have an extraordinary pleasure 
awaiting them. Each day, reports of advancing 
scientific developments appear as miracles to many 
people, and this serves to further the conviction 
that the field is unintelligible to any but experts. 
It is the very rapidity with which these changes 
around us are wrought that makes more urgent the 
need for establishing among boys and girls an “at 
home” feeling in this phase of the curriculum. For 
them, too, is the thrill of conquest which accom- 
panies experiencing, understanding and controlling 
daily phenomena. 

The authors have incorporated in this book un- 
usual features which increase its practicality. Part 
I presents objectives and principles as helpful guide- 
posts. Parts II, III, and IV deal with the following 
scientific areas: “The Earth and the Universe,” “Liv- 
ing Things,” and “Matter and Energy.” The unique 
feature is the series of companion chapters in each 
of these parts. The “A” chapters deal with subject 
matter and are followed in each instance by a “B” 
chapter which tells how the content of the “A” 
chapter can be taught in the elementary classroom. 
Activities and experiments described utilize equip- 
ment which is simple and easily accessible. With this 
in hand, the most timid novice should proceed with 
confidence. Excellent photographs and illustrations 
show real science programs in action and testify that 
science is an important and integral part of every 
conceivable type of school. Suggested readings for 
both pupils and teachers reinforce the many sugges- 
tions included to whet the initiative of the most 
avid, 

In conclusion, it may be of interest for us to note 
that an alternate volume has been prepared for 
those who feel they do not need the organized sup- 
ject matter background. This book, entitled Meth- 
ods and Activities in Elementary School Science, 
(310 p. $3.75) is ras with the book reviewed 
above, except that the “A” chapters—subject matter 
content—are omitted. 

Roserta BARNES 


Book Review Editor 
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Proudly We Hail. 


HISTORY OF OUR 
UNITED STATES 


By Ralph Cordier and Edward B. Robert 


To establish the ideals of American democ- 
racy ... this timely, new Cordier-Robert 
History! 


HISTORY OF OUR UNITED STATES 
is written for the seventh and eighth grade 
student. Its authors know how to point out 
to students both the economic and the ethi- 
cal values in our democratic form of gov- 
ernment. ' 


Beautiful art masterpieces in full color help 
the student become conscious of our rich 
heritage from the past. But the accent is 
on our own obligations and privileges in a 
democracy. 


We are proud of the privilege of joining 
you in teaching the youth of our country 
that democracy is good and that our form 
of government should be respected and 
preserved. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


New York: 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Chicago: P.O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Illinois 
San Francisco: 575 Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif. 
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April 5-10: Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion Study Conference, Denver, Colorado. 


April 8-11: Twenty-first Annual Convention, the 
International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, NEA. Boston, Massachusetts. 


April 12-14: Joint meeting of the Midwest Re- 
gional Conference on Rural Life and Educa- 
tion and the Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Community Schools, 
Department of Rural Education, NEA. Santa 
Fe, New Mexico. 


> Events 


May 7-9: Regional meeting, East Central District, 
Department of Elementary Schoo! Principals, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 29: One-day meeting of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals, held at time of 
NEA Delegate Assembly, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida. 


July 8-August 6: European tour, sponsored by 
the Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals. 


July 20-31: Third annual Northwest Regional 
Elementary School Principals’ Work Confer- 
ence, Montana State University, Missoula, 
Montana. 









Lambader 
Kottmeyer 
Wickey 
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AD 
LING 


GRADES 1-8 


femember’. -- reading skills while it builds 





@ A functional phonics program. 


@ The dictionary program 
builds confident command 
over words—their meaning, 
pronunciation, spelling and 
use. 












@ Day by day teaching of word 
construction skills equips for 
future spelling needs, adds 
strength to your reading 
program. 


NERY TAN RATA A 







GOALS IN SPELLING strengthens 
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THE NATIONAL ELEMENTARY PRINCIPAL 








